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A Glance at this Issue 


She’s Stronger than You Think 


When women replace men on “men’s jobs,” the ques- 
tion of what weights they can safely lift becomes impor- 
tant. Various maximums have been established by state 
law or by executive dictum ranging, according to a re- 
cent CoNFERENCE Boarp study, from 3 pounds to 75 
pounds. The top figure, if such weights were juggled 
frequently, would take a hefty lass, but whoever set 
the 3-pound limit never saw a woman practically carry- 
ing an ardent but awkward buck over a dance floor or 
struggling hame from the store with an immense bag 
of groceries on one arm and a sizable baby on the other. 
Many of the problems that arise in the employment of 
women on men’s jobs are discussed in “Wartime Pay of 
Women in Industry,” beginning on page 402. 


White Collar Salaries 


With war plants beckoning with high wages, even for 
beginners, and the military service auxilliaries appeal- 
ing for recruits, office salaries are becoming as much of 
a problem as factory wage rates. Every office executive 
wonders how the salary ranges in his company compare 
with others, although his freedom of action is rigidly 
limited by the War Labor Board and the Salary Stabil- 
ization Unit. But, anyhow, he wants to know, and for 
his benefit the results of the July survey of clerical sal- 
aries conducted periodically by Tue Conrerence Boarp 
are given beginning on page 408. 


Manpower Dilemma 

Ten years ago the unemployed were asking, “Brother, 
can you spare a dime?” Today the unemployers are 
pleading, “Brother (or Sister), can you spare some 
time?” So completely has the employment-unemploy- 
ment situation reversed itself that “acute manpower 
shortage” and “scraping the barrel” have replaced as 
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catch phrases “army of the unemployed” and “perma- 
nent labor surplus” of a decade ago. But today it is no 
social-economic phenomenon to be discussed learnedly 
and leisurely; it is a question of meeting production 
needs to win a global war. Views of some industrial ex- 
ecutives regarding means of alleviating the labor short- 
age are presented on page 406. 


Collective Bargaining Sidelights 


NLRB upholds discharge of union organizer for union 
solicitation during working hours because he had several 
times been warned not to do so. In another case such 
a discharge was voided because no warnings had been 
given ....An AFL union agrees to have cost of check- 
ing off dues deducted from amount turned over to the 
union .... A union contract specifically provides that 
no change of ownership or plant location shall be 
ground for altering any provisions during the life of 
the contract .... UERMWA (CIO) issues guide to 
members advocating time-study and job-evaluation 
plans. (See page 411.) 


Striking against What ? 

Time was when strikes were the result of failure of 
management and union to agree on wages or working 
conditions. There were, of course, jurisdictional strikes 
when the employer was merely a passive observer and 
victim, but mostly the employer was the one at whom 
strikes were aimed. But times have changed. Now it 
is the slowness of government agencies in ruling on wage 
questions that accounts for a substantial number of 
strikes. Another reason that would have sounded 
strange a few years ago is the return of private proper- 
ties to their owners. And there are still plenty of dis- 
putes due to dissatisfaction with internal company poli- 
cies. (Page 434.) 
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Wartime Pay of Women in Industry’ 


CCORDING to the latest estimates of the War 

Manpower Commission, there are fourteen and a 
half million women in continental United States em- 
ployed in nonagricultural industry. This is the estimate 
for the month of September, when approximately one- 
third of all factory workers were women. The propor- 
tion is growing steadily. 

Of this rapidly expanding force, an increasing number 
of women are being placed on jobs formerly held by 
men or undertaking work comparable to that which 
through the years had been thought of only in terms 
of male employees. The characteristics which once served 
to differentiate work for which women are hired from 
that for which men are employed have been swiftly 
disappearing. Women no longer are working only in 
the more pleasant surroundings, in the safer occupa- 
tions, handling the lighter materials and on tasks re- 
quiring little skill. If such is descriptive of “women’s 
jobs,” there is little question but that thousands of 
women within recent months have definitely crossed 
the line into men’s preserves. 

Women working alongside men on the same tasks 
have brought up anew the matter of compensation. 
Disappearance of the attributes which served to differ- 
entiate the factory jobs held by men and women have 
challenged maintenance of separate wage scales. 

Fairly early after our entrance into the present war, 
various governmental agencies, including the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Army, the Navy, and the War Pro- 
duction Board, lined up in support of the policy of 
paying women wages equal to those paid men, if they 
performed equal work. The state of Washington and, 
more recently, Illinois passed laws requiring that in 
cases where women perform the same work as men 
they should receive the same rate of pay, and after 
long litigation a Michigan legal requirement of this 
nature was upheld by the courts. 

The most influential government agency in guiding 
wage policy as it relates to women replacing men or 
doing comparable work has been the National War 
Labor Board. In a series of basic rulings in the fall of 
1942,” the board made clear its adherence to the prin- 
ciple that women should be paid the same wage rates 
as men for work of comparable quantity and quality in 
comparable operations, and in ensuing directives the 
board has consistently reiterated this “equal-pay” policy. 

In defining “equal work” a problem of measurement 
is introduced, particularly when the job has been changed 
in some respect to adapt it for a woman worker— 


1This article is based on Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel 
Policy No. 58, of the same title, October, 1943. 

*Significant features of these early directives, including those in the 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation decision, the Brown & Sharpe 
case and the General Motors Corporation directive, were described in 
an article, “Equal Pay for the Woman Worker,” in The Management 
Record for January, 1948, 


through provision of assistance, for example, either man- 
ual or mechanical, or through removal of certain opera- 
tions or responsibilities which formerly appertained to 
the job. There may be instances in which women work- 
ing alongside men on the same operations receive less 
than male workers because the supervisor considers their 
skill less and fails to advance them within the rate range 
as rapidly as men. 

At certain points, however, it is possible to arrive at 
a fairly accurate measurement of whether the equal-pay 
principle is being applied to women workers. Differences 
in skill, for example, may be discounted as a basis for 
compensation in the case of a man with no previous 
training and a woman with no training who apply for 
a job with a company. Is the unskilled female worker 
paid the same entrance rate as an unskilled male worker 
hired for a similar job? When a plan is in force of 
automatic progression from the hiring rate to the base 
rate paid for a job, is the schedule of increases such 
that the woman worker reaches the base rate in the 
same number of weeks or months as a man, or is the 
period of progression longer for the female worker? How 
far is the woman allowed to advance? Is there a plan 
for continuous upgrading, or is she kept at jobs carrying 
lower rates than those for which men are permitted to 
qualify? 

By answering such questions, through an analysis of 
practices of a cross section of companies employing 
women for work comparable to that done by men, THE 
CoNnFERENCE Boarp has endeavored to provide a measure 
of the extent to which the equal-pay-for-equal-work pol- 
icy has been adopted. 

The companies selected for the survey were chiefly 
those in what is known as the “heavy industry” group, 
which before the war had employed few, if any, women 
workers. Of the 155 plants which provided information 
for the study, two-fifths had hired no women before the 
war. In three-fifths of the plants which had hired women 
employees, women made up less than a fourth of the 
total workers. Of the 655,808 employees at the end of 
March, 1943, in the 150 plants which supplied employ- 
ment figures, 27.7% were women. More than 50% of 
the women, in nearly three-fourths of the plants sur- 
veyed, were doing work comparable to men’s. 


How Men’s Joss Have Been CHANGED 


In altering jobs to make them suitable for women, 
the chief considerations have been to reduce the train- 
ing period necessary and to bring the work within the 
physical capacity of women. The principal changes re- 
ported by the companies covered by the survey are 
shown in Table 1. 

As indicated by this compilation, most changes have 
been made to assist women with the lifting or moving 
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of heavy materials. The point at which assistance is 
needed has been a moot subject. A few’states have tried 
to provide guidance on weight lifting through passage 
of laws, but the fact that the limits in these laws vary 
from 15 pounds to 75 pounds has proved discouraging 
to the personnel director. Instructions for the prepara- 
tion of Manning Tables name 35 pounds as the maxi- 
mum weight which women can handle unaided. 


TasLe 1: CHances Mapr in Men’s Joss 

Number of Per Cent of 

Change Companies Coupenies 
Male assistance supplied................., 70.3 
Removal of set-up responsibility.......... 54.2 
MOUS AUN pUTEU Maen es Cores ee ee, 51.6 
Mechanical aids supplied................ 31.0 
ING Change Mader tices neon cc eke ss Sin ws 31.0 
Women employed on light work only 1.9 


Of the 155 plants covered in Tue ConrereNce Boarp 
survey, 129 have established maximum weights that 
women workers may lift, without assistance, in the 
course of their work. The range of maximum weights 
was even greater than in the case of the state laws, 
with 3 pounds as the lightest weight and 75 as the 
heaviest. The largest number of plants, however, a third 
of the total, have established 25 pounds as the maximum 
weight to be lifted, without help, by their women em- 
ployees. Thirty-five and thirty pounds were the weights 
next most frequently mentioned. 

While more than half of the plants surveyed indicated 
that they had changed at least some of the jobs filled 
by women by removing responsibility for setting up the 
work, a number emphasized that as soon as their women 
operators were properly trained, set-up would be in- 
cluded as part of their job. In a few plants, women 
were successfully filling the job of “set-up man.” 


Hours AND SHirts WorKED By WOMEN 


The 6-day, 48-hour week is by far the most prevalent 
operating schedule among the companies surveyed. 
Women on men’s jobs or on comparable work are nor- 
mally working 48 hours a week in nearly 55% of the 
plants, from 40 to 47 hours in about 30% of the plants, 
and from 49 to 60 hours in 15% of the plants. They 
are working round the clock, on all shifts. 

Only 9 of the 155 plants covered by the study are 
operating under a single-shift schedule, the length of the 
shifts varying from 8% to 11 hours, with lunch periods 
varying from 30 minutes to one hour, in no instance paid 
for by the company. In most cases of single-shift opera- 
tion, the shifts for men and women are identical. 

In 33 plants where the two-shift plan is utilized, 
women are working on the first shift, and in more than 
two-thirds of these plants women are also working on 
the second shift. The 30-minute lunch period is the most 
prevalent on both the first and second shifts, in most 
cases on the employees’ time. The lunch period on the 
night shift is paid for by the company more frequently 
than the lunch period on the day shift. 
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Of the 155 plants surveyed, 112 are operating under a 
three-shift plan. Women are working on the first shift 
in all of the plants, on the second shift in 101 of the 
plants, and on the third shift in 85 of the plants. The 
length of the shift is usually 8 hours, although the time 
varies somewhat, according to the length of the lunch 
period. In all three shifts of the three-shift schedule, 
the 30-minute lunch period is by far the most prevalent, 
with the 15-minute lunch period next most frequently 
encountered, and the 20-minute period third. 

The 30-minute lunch period is more often on em- 
ployees’ time than paid for by the company. The re- 
verse is true in the case of shorter lunch periods. The 
periods of 15 and 20 minutes are in almost all instances 
paid for by the company. 


Rest Prerrops 


Half of the plants which supplied information for the 
study have regularly scheduled rest periods on one or 
more shifts for their women workers who are replacing 
men or doing comparable work. Almost one-third of 
the plants are also giving rest periods to men, which 
may indicate that the allowance stems from convictions 
of benefit to be derived from the practice, regardless of 
the sex of the worker. 

A 10-minute period is given by the largest number 
of plants which have regularly scheduled periods, with 
the 15-minute period next. The 5-minute period ranks 
third in frequency of occurrence. Two pauses during a 
shift are the usual arrangement. All rest periods reported 
are paid for by the companies. 


STARTING Rates 


The starting rates paid workers who are eventually 
to be placed on skilled operations comprise the category 
considered. Companies term these mechanical helpers, 
probationers, trainees, apprentices or learners, as con- 
trasted with common laborers who not infrequently 
command at the outset a rate more nearly approximat- 
ing the maximum wage rate that can be reached in their 
job classification. 

The entrance rates paid women employed for men’s 
jobs were compared with the hiring rates on women’s 
jobs in those companies which, previous to the intro- 
duction of women on men’s jobs or their placement on 
work comparable to that done by men, had employed 
women on “women’s jobs” and continued to do so. 

Table 2 shows the minimum hourly hiring rates for 
unskilled men who are to be put on production work, 
unskilled women who are hired for women’s jobs, and 
unskilled women who are employed to replace men or 
to be placed in operations similar to those performed 
by men. 

The starting rates for men range from 40¢ an hour 
to $1.00 an hour, the lowest being paid in Virginia, the 
highest in Detroit, Michigan. Sixty cents an hour is 
paid by more plants than any other beginning rate, 
with 65¢ paid by the next largest group of plants. 

Only one plant, a metal products factory in Wiscon- 
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Taste 2: Minimum Hovurty Hirine Rates ror 
UNSKILLED WoRKERS 
Women Hired for Women Hired for 
Men Women’s Jobs en’s Jobs 
Hourly Rates 
be Numbe 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

35¢-39¢..... ae Q Gs ii Wi 
40¢44¢..... es 10 7.6 5 3.3 
45¢-49¢..... 2.6 20 15.1 17 11.5 
50¢-54¢..... 11.6 34 25.8 Q7 18.2 
55¢-59¢..... 9.7 18 13.6 21 14.1 
60¢-64¢..... 2.6 22 16.7 25 16.9 
65¢-69¢..... 6.1 9 6.8 20 13.5 
10¢-74¢..... 2.9 5 3.8 10 6.8 
T5¢-79¢..... 2.9 2 1.5 10 6.8 
80¢-84¢..... 5.8 5 3.8 7 4.7 
85¢-B89¢..... 1.9 3 2.3 2 1.4 
90¢-94¢..... 1.9 Q 1.5 2 1.4 
$1.00... Aye gh 2 1 air 
Total esce 132a | 100.0 1486 | 100.0 


aln the 23 additional plants covered by the survey no women are hired for “women’s 


bIn 4 additional plants no women are hired for men’s jobs, but the places are filled by up- 
grading women already employed. Three other plants failed to provide information. 


sin, pays less than 40¢ an hour as a starting rate to 
women who are employed to replace men or to do work 
similar to men’s. The highest entrance rate, $1.00 an 
hour, is paid by a Detroit plant which also pays that 
rate to unskilled male trainees. Sixty cents an hour is 
paid by the largest group of plants, but not as many 
plants pay this high a rate as in the case of male 
workers. The number of plants paying women 50¢ an 
hour as a starting rate is almost equal to the number 
which pay 60¢ an hour. The number of plants paying 
starting rates ranging from 50¢ to 54¢ outnumber those 
which pay 60¢ to 64¢. 

While the starting rates for women who are to be 
placed on women’s jobs were reported as high as 90¢ 
(in Detroit), the largest group of plants surveyed pay 
a starting rate of 50¢, with the next largest group pay- 
ing 60¢. The entrance rates paid women who are to do 
work comparable to that done by men are, therefore, on 
the whole higher than those paid women who are em- 
ployed for women’s jobs, but not as high in all instances 
as those paid men. 

A study of the differentials paid to women workers 
in the individual plants presents a more exact picture 
of this situation. The variations in hourly entrance 
rates paid to men and to women on men’s jobs occur in 
less than half of the plants surveyed. In 52.1% of the 
148 plants which provided information on both the 
starting rates paid men and the starting rates paid in- 
experienced women who are to be placed on men’s jobs, 
the starting rates for the two classes of workers are iden- 
tical. As measured by starting rates paid unskilled 
workers, these plants are adhering strictly to the policy 
of equal pay for equal work. Divergence from this, how- 
ever, is as much as 2614¢ an hour. Table 3 shows the 
differentials reported. 


AUTOMATIC INCREASES 
Of the 148 plants which provided information on 
starting rates in the survey, 92, or 62.1%, reported that 
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they had plans for automatic increases—in other words, 
automatic progression of wage rates from the start- 
ing rate to the base rate. Of this number, 59 pay the 
same starting rates to men and to women who are to 
do men’s work. Fifty-three of the plants which pay 
identical starting rates to men and women advance the 
workers at the same intervals and the same amounts, 
so that when the base rate is reached, they are still re- 
ceiving identical rates of pay. In 3 plants in which the 
starting rates are the same, there is provision for ad- 
vancing men automatically, but no such plan for 
women. In 3 other plants, while the starting rates are 
identical in the case of men and women, there is a dif- 
ferential in favor of the men by the time the automatic 
progression period has ended. 


TasBLe 3: DirFeERENCES IN STarTING Rates Paw 
Men Anp Women Hirep ror Men’s Joss 


Plants 
Amount of Differential 
Number Per Cent 
No differential—starting rates identical... . . 77 52.1 
Women paid less than men 
ease... eens Jee et ai eae 4 Sef 
SO is. BRO Sais Bae ee enters 13 8.7 
6600. -5. oh «3 at oe Oe ae 7 4.7 
10g ee eee 16 10.8 
TET eee e hay aie) CWE. 6 10 6.8 
BG. ahd 9 icyerus eal ei 9 6.1 
WGEN6 bod 2a ee ea 1 4.7 
20 ¢-26:.86) = 322... ance Sate eee 4 ae | 
Women receive more than men! 
R6 os hig. ad kc eae eee eee 1 O.7 
148 100.0 


1Only women who have received training in vocational schools are employed, while 
men are hired who have no preemployment training. 


Of the 23 plants with automatic progression plans 
which start men and women at different rates, in 10 
the differentials remain the same at the end of the pro- 
gression periods as they were at the beginning; in 9 
plants the differentials have become greater; but in 14 
plants the differentials have been reduced, in 3 cases 
disappearing entirely. 

The length of the periods for automatic increases from 
starting to base rates varies from 2 weeks to 3 years (an 
apprenticeship course). Three months is the period pro- 
vided in the plans of the largest number of plants, with 
the 6-month period next in frequency. While there are 
many variations, the progression in 5-cent steps is most 
usual. 


UPGRADING 


Once the period of automatic increases has ended and 
the base rate is reached, further advancement of the 
worker and an increase in the hourly rate depend largely 
upon the supervisor. While some progressive compa- 
nies have formal employee rating systems with regu- 
larly scheduled periodic review, they are the exception 
rather than the rule. While, because of the unmeasurable 
quality of judgment and opinion, it is impossible to ar- 
rive at any exact conclusion as to how much the policy 
of equal pay for equal work is affected when the fore- 
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man’s decision enters the picture, it is possible to de- 
termine how far women have progressed thus far as 
measured by rates received and also to learn whether 
this is the limit to their advancement. 

Those who supplied information for Tue ConrrrENnce 
Boarp survey were asked to name the highest skilled 
production jobs being filled by women in their plants, 
with the rate of pay for each. The figure requested was 
the hourly earning rate excluding overtime premiums. 

A little more than a fourth of the jobs named as the 
highest skilled production jobs filled by women paid 
from 70¢ to 79¢ an hour. Almost a fifth paid rates 
ranging from 80¢ to 89¢. More than a tenth paid 90¢ 
to 99¢, and nearly a fourth paid $1.00 or over. 

The highest rate reported was $1.55 an hour, received 
by grinders in a machine shop in Detroit. Several other 
plants were paying women grinders more than $1.00 an 
hour. On a piece-work basis, women in a metal prod- 
ucts company in Pennsylvania were earning up to $1.50 
an hour as machine inspectors. Lathe operators were 
being paid as much as $1.45 an hour, milling machine 
operators as much as $1.40. For turret lathe operators, 
the highest rate reported was $1.30, piece work. The 
top rate reported for women welders in a West coast 
aircraft plant was $1.35. A textile plant mill reported 
that some of its women weavers were receiving $1.35 
an hour. 

Do these jobs represent the maximum that women 
can expect to reach in the new fields that have been 
opened to them since the beginning of the war? 

Executives of the plants cooperating in the survey 
were asked whether they had a plan for upgrading 
women higher than the jobs which they listed as the 
highest skilled production jobs held by women workers 
or the equivalent of these jobs. Of the 131 executives 
who supplied an answer, 54, or 41.2%, reported that 
their companies planned to further upgrade women, 
while 77, or 58.8%, replied that they had no plan for 
further advancing women workers. In considerably 
more than half the plants, therefore, the top production 
jobs now being held by women, or the equivalent of 
these, are the most highly skilled jobs women can ex- 
pect to occupy. 


COMPARABLE PRODUCTION 


“Work of equal quantity and quality.” In arriving 
at equable rates, the consideration of comparable pro- 
duction is an integral consideration. 

One hundred and forty-six executives gave their opin- 
ions of the production of women workers compared with 
that of men on similar jobs. Nearly 60% stated, with- 
out qualification, that the production of women workers 
on men’s jobs in their plants was equal to, or greater 
than, that of men on similar work. In 75 plants, women’s 
production was equal to men’s, in 4 plants greater than 
men’s, and in 8 plants women’s output was equal to that 
of men on certain types of work and greater than men’s 


on other types. 
In 36 plants, approximately one-fourth of the number 
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reporting, women on men’s jobs are producing less than 
men. In some instances executives explained that the 
women were producing less probably because they were 
novices and that, when they had had a chance to ac- 
quire more experience and skill, their output was ex- 
pected to equal men’s. 

Thirty-one executives commented that women em- 
ployees’ production was dependent upon the type of 
job—on some jobs less than the production of men, 
equal on other jobs, greater on some. 


How New Rares Are DetrerRMINED 


In applying the equal-pay-for-equal-work principle, 
the problem is encountered of determining the proper 
differential when the job as filled by a man is changed 
to make it suitable for a woman worker. 

The National War Labor Board, in cases which have 
appeared before it, has usually directed the interested 
parties—management and a union or unions—to agree 
among themselves on whatever pay differentials are 
warranted in those instances where women’s work is be- 
lieved not comparable in quantity and quality to that 
of men in the same occupations and, if no agreement 
could be reached, to submit the issue to arbitration. 

Time studies have been suggested in a few decisions 
as a means for determining comparability and also the 
broader technique of formal job evaluation. In the 
more recent of its directives, the board has been placing 
increasing emphasis on the need for revaluation of job 
classifications on the basis of job content in arriving at 
equable rates to be paid women workers. 

Of the 155 plants surveyed in THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
study, 19 reported that no rates had been changed on 
any of the men’s jobs upon which women had been 
placed, and 2 provided no information. In 36 of the 134 
plants whose executives provided information on the 
methods used in determining new rates in the case of 
job changes, the determination of comparability of 
women’s work with men’s is made solely by decision of 
management. In 32 plants the rate is determined by 
agreement between management and the union. The 
total unit-cost basis was mentioned by only 3 plants. 

Sixty-four of the plants, or 47.7% of the number 
which had adjusted rates, had done so on the basis of 
formal job evaluation procedure. Undoubtedly this 
method of determining basic pay differentials, involving 
the use of a measuring stick composed of job character- 
istics (such as mental effort, skill, physical effort, re- 
sponsibility and working conditions) has received in- 
creased attention since the beginning of the war and 
the introduction of women on men’s jobs. 

Plants with well-developed job-evaluation plans have 
encountered few problems, comparatively, relative to 
compensation of women workers, as new employees fit 
into a wage structure erected without regard to sex. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 
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Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. Where Manning Tables or Replacement Tables 
have been constructed to regulate the withdrawal of em- 
ployees for military service, have these tables been honored 
by local boards, thus protecting companies from heavy 
and concentrated drains on their manpower? 

There was almost unanimous agreement on the part 
of executives who had made out Replacement and Man- 
ning Tables that they had received excellent cooperation 
from Selective Service in securing orderly withdrawal 
of registered men. In a few cases local boards which 
had not given these tables full consideration had been 
overruled upon appeal. In only two cases was the atti- 
tude of the Selective Service criticized, and it was not 
clear in these cases whether the companies had compiled 
and secured approval of Manning or Replacement 
Tables. However, there was one unique case which is 
described in the first excerpt below. Representative 
comments included the following: 


The experience in this area has been a general accept- 
ance by the local boards of requests for deferments made 
by employers on the basis of Replacement Tables. There 
have been isolated cases in which local boards have felt 
that a deferment was not justified, but if such cases have 
been appealed to the appeal board or to the state head- 
quarters the employer’s Replacement Table has been up- 
held and the deferment granted. A number of the compa- 
nies in this area who are using Replacement Tables report 
that their chief difficulty is the failure of the local boards 
to withdraw employees when they are scheduled for with- 
drawal on the Replacement Table, and one company re- 
ported that they had 300 employees still on their rolls 
whose replacement time had expired. It appears that many 
of these cases have been deferred by the boards for de- 
pendency reasons beyond the period asked for by the em- 
ployer on an occupational basis. This has resulted in some 
surplus of labor in a few plants. 


The Replacement Schedules have been honored by vari- 
ous local boards, thus protecting our company from heavy 
and concentrated drains on our manpower, with very few 
exceptions. A few boards have, in a few instances, asked 
and acquired a revision downward in the time allotment 
for inductions. 


We are keeping careful record of the draft status of our 
employees and are cooperating closely with the local draft 
boards. However, we have not filed Manning Tables or 
Replacement Tables, having gained the impression that 
others who have done so have been handicapped rather 
than helped as valuable men were inducted into military 
service when the time limit in the Manning Table was 
reached. We are cooperating with the draft boards by re- 
fraining from asking for deferment for men who can be 
spared. The draft boards have so far cooperated by grant- 


ing repeated deferments to men essential to the operation 
of our plant. 


We have submitted Manning Tables, and our Replace- 
ment Schedule was approved in April for six months. The 
Renewal Schedule has just been approved as of October 1 
until next April. In almost all of the cases the local boards 
have followed the deferment time on the Replacement 
Schedule without question. In comparatively few cases it 
has been necessary to appeal decisions of the boards and in 
a few cases to take the matter up further with Selective 
Service headquarters when the board has not followed the 
deferment time on the Replacement Schedule In every 
case, Selective Service headquarters has insisted that the 
boards follow the Replacement Schedule. While this plan 
has taken a great deal of clerical time and has concen- 
trated to a considerable degree the deferment problem into 
the months of March and September, nevertheless I have 
to admit that it has probably helped us retain our essen- 
tial men. 


Replacement Schedules have been honored by local 
boards with but few exceptions in all of our plants. In the 
comparatively few cases where local boards refuse to honor 
the schedules, appeals are taken with the desired results. 
The number of men lost to the military service each month 
since we commenced operating under the schedules is 
about one-half the number formerly lost. We have re- 
tained many men, by virtue of the schedules, who would 
otherwise have been lost much to the detriment of our 
schedules and production. 


POINT 2. With the manpower situation becoming increas- 
ingly critical, in your opinion is the problem to be solved: 
(1) by insisting on a downward revision of estimated needs 
for military service, (2) by placing deferment emphasis on 
occupational need, rather than dependency, and drafting 
fathers indiscriminately, (3) by a universal draft of women 
and/or men and their allocation to most necessary work, 
(4) by continuing efforts to secure yoluntary male and fe- 


male recruits for essential work, or (5) by some other 
procedure? 


Opinions on so broad a question are necessarily diffi- 
cult to summarize and can best be judged by a number 
of quotations from cooperating executives. However, it 
may be said that greatest agreement was found regarding 
the necessity for placing deferment on a basis of occupa- 
tional need rather than dependency. There was little 
tendency to interfere with Army requirements, although 
the opinion was occasionally expressed that the high 
command should reexamine its manpower needs in the 
light of the danger to production of excessive with- 
drawals from industry. There was frequent stress on the 
need of impressing on persons not now in war work their 
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obligation to assist the war effort by joining the war pro- 
duction working force. Several times the loss through 
heavy and rising turnover was singled out as perhaps 
the most remediable cause of labor shortage. Several 
times industry itself was accused of not using its em- 
ployed labor to the fullest advantage and, in effect, 
hoarding labor in a way that it would not do if it were 
cost-conscious. There was almost unanimous objection 
to a universal draft of men or women except as a last re- 
sort. A number of points of view are reflected in the 
following quotations: 


With regard to the manpower situation, we feel that 
there should be no interference with the manpower re- 
quirements of the Armed Forces. 

Our present difficulties may best be met through a 
tightening of controls by the War Manpower Commission 
to reduce the present extensive turnover rate in industry. 
On October 15, a 60-day waiting period will go into effect 
in our area in place of a requirement of 30 days’ non-em- 
ployment in defense work as a prerequisite to obtaining a 
release. We anticipate that this change will benefit us con- 
siderably. 

In addition to an improved program for holding em- 
ployees on their present work, we feel that continued ef- 
forts must be made by both government and industry to 
induce people to leave their present nonessential jobs for 
war work for the duration. 

Finally, constant attention must be given to better 
utilization of the present labor force. This includes not 
only the elimination of controlled production by employ- 
ees, but also increased attention to such matters as sched- 
uling of work and assignment and distribution of the labor 
force. 


In the first place, we should state that we are doing 
nothing but defense work, and we can also state that we 
have many machines standing idle because we cannot se- 
cure employees to operate them. 

We think this condition is what has resulted in the so- 
called “slowing up in production,” but the military authori- 
ties apparently do not understand it. 

We have already asked our Representatives in Congress 
to insist on a downward revision of the estimated needs of 
the military service. 

We do not believe the draft authorities will go any fur- 
ther in this vicinity than they have gone in the past. 

We are opposed to any universal draft. We have already 
employed everybody around here that can work. 

In our opinion, military requirements have drained the 
country dry of productive labor. This is in connection 
with the so-called “featherbed rules” insisted upon by the 
unions and permitted by governmental authorities, in addi- 
tion to the disgraceful number of government employees, 
two-thirds of whom are certainly not needed. We believe 
this is a contest between the military authorities and the 
civil authorities, with the military likely to win their point, 
so that the result will be a large Army with insufficient 
ability to maintain it, all of which will be shown in time, 
when it is too late. 


The manpower problem can never be solved effectively 
while we are so remote from the action of war. Those 


persons who have sons, brothers or husbands active in the 
military services are generally the best workers. Too many 
others are motivated by personal comfort or gain. Unfor- 
tunately, it is necessary to recognize these selfish factors 
in order to utilize total manpower most effectively. We feel 
that there is much to be gained in this direction through 
the use of two 10-hour shifts per day on a 5-day week. 
Not only would wages be increased over the 8-hour, 6-day 
plan of operation, but employees would have time off in 
which to care for their personal affairs. Experience in 
England indicates an increase in production of roughly 
10% as a result of such a change. 

We are also of the opinion that deferment from military 
service should be placed on an occupational basis, with de- 
pendency relegated to a secondary position. We do not 
feel that our company, critically in need of manpower, 
should be forced to release a certain percentage of its men 
to Selective Service during any given period. On the other 
hand, we are perfectly willing to justify the retention of 
draft eligibles, under very strict rules. 


I don’t think industry is in any position to insist upon 
a downward revision of estimated needs for military serv- 
ice. What the combined chiefs of staff request they should 
be given, because the administration will be only too quick 
to lay the blame for any reversal in military strategy upon 
industry if industry attempts to limit the size of the 
Armed Services. 

Deferment emphasis should be placed on occupational 
need rather than either upon dependency or upon the 
drafting of fathers indiscriminately. 

Unless more men and women in nonessential activities 
turn out for essential war work, there should be started on 
a regional basis a draft of men and women to keep war 
plants running. However, there should be written into the 
legislation covering such a move a guarantee that these 
persons so dislocated will have seniority rights on the jobs 
they are forced to vacate so, that at the end of the emer- 
gency they may return to their normal source of livelihood. 
By all means, efforts should continue in the direction of 
voluntary recruiting of male and female labor. 


Some figures have been brought to my attention today 
for the plants operating in this district which appear to me 
to be rather illuminating. These figures cover the oper- 
ations of fourteen plants in this area for the month of 
August, 1943. The total number on the payrolls of these 
fourteen plants for the month averaged 25,476 employees. 
During the month, 1,782 persons were hired by these four- 
teen plants and 1,843 separations from service were re- 
corded. On the face of it, these figures would appear 
to indicate that about eighteen hundred employees were 
just milling around within the area, working for a while 
for one plant and then for another. This, however, is de- 
cidedly not the case... . 

The new employees being added to the payrolls are, for 
the most part, being drawn first, from women who have 
never been employed, second, from handicapped persons, 
and, third, from men beyond the usual hiring ages—up 
to and including 70 to 75 years of age. A substantial num- 
ber of boys attending high school or continuing their edu- 
cation in various ways, are now being employed part 
time. These boys are all over 17 years of age. 

Our analysis of the situation leads us to the conclusion 
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that a very substantial number of people are working for 
relatively short periods of time in the war industries and 
are then returning either to their own private activities 
such as farming or some small business, or are merely stay- 
ing at home taking care of their children and are not work- 
ing. Most of the labor turnover seems to be confined to 
about 20% to 30% of the total working force, the re- 
mainder being fairly stable both with respect to employ- 
ment and attendance at work. 


There is no question in my mind that an increase in 
productivity or efficiency of at least 20% (national aver- 
age) could be obtained if the average worker could really 
be made to believe that the part he is playing in the war 
effort is extremely important, and of mutual benefit, and 
necessary to win the war in the least possible time and 
with the least casualties. Management, labor and govern- 
ment could do a much better job than they have done to 
date in this connection. Increasing the average productiv- 
ity by 20% would in my opinion just about approach 85% 
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of theoretical productivity, which, in other words, is equal 
to a good day of work for a good day’s pay. It can be 
done if everyone concerned has the will to do it. 


Before a national service act becomes imminent, it would 
seem to be very much in order for every company to 
appraise with great care its use of its labor force. From 
our own experience, and from observation, it is quite ap- 
parent that industry has consciously or unconsciously 
added to its labor force way beyond its needs. The sole 
criterion has been: get out production. Whereas, in normal 
times, the element of unit cost plays a much greater part 
in controlling additions to labor force. 

Some with whom I have talked believe that present war- 
working establishments, with careful industrial engineering 
studies, could reduce their current labor force by as much 
as 20%. I realize this is a very general statement, but cer- 
tainly, at a time when scarcity of manpower seems to pre- 
vail, industry might well reexamine the utilization of its 
labor force. 


Clerical Salary Rates Paid in July, 1943 


HE FOLLOWING data represent summaries of the 
tabulated results of the third of a series of quarterly 


surveys of clerical salary rates conducted by Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp. The information was collected during 
July, 1943, and pertains to the rates paid in that month. 


Depleted clerical staffs caused by summer vacations 
and the extra burden of clerical work caused by the 
inception of the “pay-as-you-go” income tax salary de- 
ductions were combined reasons why many regular co- 
operators asked to be excused from furnishing their rates 
for July. The July report, therefore, contains informa- 
tion from 314 cooperators as compared with the 351 that 
participated in the April survey. 


CHANGE IN SuRvEY VoTEeD By COOPERATORS 

The cooperators in the survey were asked to express 
their opinions about several changes that have been sug- 
gested from time to time by various participants. One 
of these pertains to the frequency of conducting the 
surveys. 

An overwhelming majority of the cooperators are in 
favor of conducting the survey semi-annually rather 
than quarterly. The great preponderance of those vot- 
ing for a semi-annual survey also prefer that the surveys 
be conducted in October and April. Accordingly, the 
survey which is being made this month will be the first 
of the semi-annual series. 


TABLE 1: RATES FOR TYPISTS AND STENOGRAPHERS 


Junior Copy Typist Senior Copy Typist Stenographer 
City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Range Mode | Low |Median| High Range Mode | Low |Median| High Range Mode | Low |Median| High 

At lant te eee rede aes $17-24 | $18 $18 $18 $20 $20-38 | $21 $21 | $24.50) $ 

I § 4 24. 32 $17-42 29 
Baltimore nxt ercctcr «1s 18-30 22 20 22 Q4 20-35 22 22 25 26 16-39 is os i: be 
Bostotternrestecera . os 17-22 20 18 19 20 21-34 23 23 24 28 18-41 28 24 28 31 
Buffalo. Padceear ware Re Gee 18-33 32 Q2 25 82 18-36 30 24 28 30 18-36 30 25 29 32 
Chicago. weed eee e ene seus 18-41 20 21 23 25 20-42 25 95 Q7 29 19-46 28 25 28 31 
CincNstil.canasumeaevel, LI-kd 93 18 21 23 17-34 26 Q4 26 26 16-45 29 24 26 29 
Cleveland Oe ee 18-35 5 Q3 25 27 22-41 QT 26 oF 30 20-42 27 25 28 32 
Detrat® nccece eee eee LeU -o0 QT 25 Q7 28 20-41 29 29 29 31 22-40 31 30 31 33 
Houstonxecemine. dost. | PeBeor 28 25 28 30 28-43 36 34 36 38 23-43 29 29 30 33 
Los Angeles. payin 2 te | OOO 31 21 25 31 22-40 33 31 33 35 23-44 37 32 35 i 
Louisville. Pewee 8 He tee |) Yee 20 18 19 20 22-30 93 as 23 Q7 18-44 25 23 25 ; 
Milwaukee. tate eee e ees 16-25 18 17 18 20 17-35 Q1 Q1 23 25 15-34 23 Q1 93 ee 
epee leh Paul....| 17-32 19 19 20 Q7 16-38 22 22 23 25 16-48 37 28 = He 

ewarkss . anciecns er: 14-29 25 20 Q2 25 20-40 28 26 28 28 1 
INGwWak Olle \weskea set hemes 16-42 20 20 23 25 20-50 “a 26 | oe i 5 ee 
\ . 2 YF ¥i G 30 C oe © 

Philadelphia ae eat Olen ie es 16-30 25 19 23 95 18-38 28 24 Q7 a pe ae oe ae 
ete pride er Beedle Wiesel) 19 19 19 21 19-39 25 Q4 Q7 31 17-48 93 so a a 
Sti Lowlaes: weiss. 17-80 | 18 | 18 | 20 | 96 |} 18-83] 291 | 22 | 9 9 42 | 3 4 9 
San Francisco...........| 21-34 28 24 28 28 24-43 29 98 29 an ue - es a oy 
SGALULC: caw outsiae it Matin 27-28 a Me a x ve a a a be. 27-42 37 29 ie 

OMA AG Aan oie ote ste $14-42 | $25 |°$20 $23 $25 $16-50 | $29 $26 | $29 $31 I 815-81 $30 | $26 $30 $33 


aNo central tendency exists. 
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TABLE 2: RATES FOR OFFICE BOYS, FILE CLERKS, RECEPTIONISTS 


Office Boy File Clerk Receptionist 
City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Range Mode | Low |Median| High Range Mode | Low |Median | High Range Mode | Low |Median| High 

Atlanta Nereis Coal ie Taps > ine $16-23 | $22 $18 $20 $22 $14-41 | $34 $16 | $22 $34 $2240 a a 
Baltinvorestedeec. vic. 17-26 18 18 18 20 18-34 18 20 22 24 23-38 a 2, a Ds 
Bostonics w...hrvee aa oatee ok 14-24 16 16 ied 20 16-42 17 18 21 25 20-58 | $35 $29 $33 $35 
Buffalo Meee tens his or Rvs 17-34 30 19 26 30 16-36 30 29 30 30 26-32 30 29 30 32 
Chicago. resin cera oars eSinta 16-30 20 19 20 Q1 17-43 ail 21 23 28 22-41 25 95 28.50) 35 
Gino ene caren. 15-39 Vi ily 18 20 16-31 17 17 19 20 17-30 a ee a ane 
Cleveland Se Ba Tia eiacay aan’ 16-31 19 19 21 93 16-52 93 22 93 ral 23-52 24 24 Caf 33 
TCR ON Or pastes clabe. « 16-32 25 all 25} 25 18-38 25 95 25 29 91-45 26 25 a7 30 
Houston: a AnnieS. in be 16-31 bry Ly Li QQ 21-46 Q1 Q1 22 24 22-36 35 31 34 35 
Mos Angeles. c..c....s..| 18-99 93 Q1 2g As 21-42 32 93 26 32 25-44 39 31 37.50} 39 
Jsqunsvilleae san. ce oe 16-29 18 16 18 20 16-32 a 17 20 ide) 22-35 a 86 a 
Milwaukee wincc vce c aa 14-21 16 16 We LY 15-28 16 16 iW 18 2-35 a ae a 
Minneapolis-St. Paul....| 14-28 | 16 16 18 22 16-47 | 22 19 22 29 20-39 a em a so 
INSwatkoe anc eta once |: 14-25 20 20 20 Q1 14-39 25 18 22 25 17-34 18 18 Q1 QQ 
INGwrYOrke. Meets caste 13-32 16 16 vs 19 15-50 20 20 24 31 19-76 26 23 30 37 
Philadelphia: 35... 03.0. 14-29 18 17 18 20 17-42 18 20 23 25 20-40 28 25 28 32 
Pattshurgise ce scec a.) OLd-ol 17 17 17 19 17-39 19 19 92 26 18-39 18 19 23 28 
SP LOUIs. Sok Peas ee 15-23 16 16 16 18 16-39 18 18 20.50} 28 18-33 18 Q2 Q7 30 
San Franciseo...........| 20-31 25 bad 23 25 20-42 28 25 28 30 24-46 29 29 31 34 
eatule ee eak hen eters tee Lifes & a ae a a 24-38 | 35 28 35 Shim learn as a 2% a a 

ROPA Tek cad cre eve $13-39 | $20 $17 $19 $21 $14-52 | $25 $20 | $23 $29 $17-76 | $25 $23 | $29 $35 


aNo central tendency exists. 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK FOR JOBS LISTED {N TABLES 1 AND 2 


OFFICE BOY (or GIRL) 


1. The beginning clerical job for unskilled boys or girls. 

2. Works under supervision. 

3. Work involves simple jobs, often of a routine and often of a 
miscellaneous nature, which require little or no training beyond a 
knowledge of who various key people are and where they are located. 

4, Alternative titles for job are: messenger, page, etc 


FILE CLERK 


1. May be attached to an operating or a central files department. 

2. Works under supervision. 

3. Sorts, arranges, and inserts in files one or more of the following 
types of material in accordance with the company’s established 
method: documents, cards, bills, invoices, orders, correspondence, 
plans, credit data, blue-prints, cost cards, time slips, personnel 
records, etc. This may include simple classifying and indexing. 

4. Makes look-ups, pulls, and charges material from files as 
requested. 

5. Purges files of old and useless papers in accordance with the 
company’s established procedure. 

6. Mends damaged papers. : ; . 

7. May be responsible for tickler files (involving “‘call-ups, 
“punch-ups,” or “‘bring-ups’’). 

RECEPTIONIST 

1. Works under supervision in a department, division, floor, or 
in the company’s main vestibule. 

2. Greets and directs visitors. ; 

3. Issues visitors’ passes and maintains records concerning them. 

4. May record employees’ in-and-out movements. : 

5. Does not operate a switchboard, does no general clerical work, 
and has no responsibility associated with plant protection. Essen- 


tially a sedentary job. ; 
6. May also be called an Information Clerk. 


MetHop oF PRESENTATION 
The summaries contain the following information: 
1. The range, or the low and high rates paid in each city. 
2. The mode, or the rate occurring most frequently. 
3. The low and high rates, or the lower quartile and upper 
quartile, of the middle 50% of the employees. 
4. The median, or the salary rate of the middle employee 
in the series. 


JUNIOR COPY TYPIST 


1. Works under supervision. Letters and copy typing of simple, 
routine nature. Specific work may include: 


a. Straight typing from clean copy, or clear corrected copy. 
b. Types form letters, simple reports, addresses and envelopes, 
and simple fill-ins such as names and addresses. 
¢e. Stencil cutting which involves only simple, straightforward 
typing. 
2. Work is usually checked or spot-checked by others. 
3. Does NOT include taking dictation. Do not confuse with a 
Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber. 


SENIOR COPY TYPIST 


1. Works under supervision. Types varied material of any degree 
of difficulty from either clean copy or rough draft. Specific work 
may include: 


a. Typing tabular, columaar, and statistical material. 

b. Typing reports, records, and letters of any degree of difficulty, 
including technical terminology and unusual terms. 

c. Stencil cutting of varied material of any degree of difficulty. 

d. Ability to arrange material for typing. 


2. Work may be self-checked or spot-checked by others. 


3. Does NOT include taking dictation. Do not confuse with 
Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber. 


STENOGRAPHER 


1. Under supervision may work for one individual, may serve 
several correspondents, or may be attached to a central correspond- 
ence or stenographic department. 


2. Takes dictation and transcribes by typewriting from shorthand 
notes. 


3. Has no other responsibilities normally associated with those of 
a secretary. 


METHOD or COLLECTION 


As in previous surveys, cooperating executives were 
urged to follow closely the instructions provided with 
each set of forms. These instructions were carefully pre- 
pared in order to provide a study of clerical salaries that 
will be clear-cut and helpful in specific cases and not 
lend itself to misapplication. 

Before analyzing the data in this report, it is essen- 
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tial that the following points be thoroughly understood: 
1. The survey includes only regularly employed, full-time 


employees. 


2. Only those employees whose jobs are exactly described 
by each job description are included. The instructions 
to participating companies stress the point that they 
should “exclude all employees whose jobs differ in any 
way from the job descriptions used in this survey.” 
Furthermore, in every case in which a reported rate 
appeared to be out of line, Tae Conrerence Boarp 
was careful to recheck and verify the figures with 


TABLE 3: 


some responsible executive of the company involved. 


. The salary rates do not include overtime, but they do 


include incentives and production bonuses earned dur- 


ing the regular working hours. 


However, salary rates 


for employees working less than 40 hours per week 
have not been converted to 40-hour rates. 


. Weekly salary rates are provided in even dollar amounts. 


In other words, a weekly salary of $24.44 is reported 
as $24, but $24.50 or $24.68 is reported as $25. 


. Each company furnished the number of employees at 


each rate in each ‘job classification. 


RATES FOR BILLING, BOOKKEEPING, AND CALCULATING MACHINE OPERATORS 


Billing Machine Operator Bookkeeping Machine Operator Calculating Machine or Comptometer Operator 

City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 

Range | Mode | Low |Median| High Range | Mode | Low |Median| High Range | Mode | Low |Median/ High 
Atlantaesactiests ants sae $18-33 | $29 $28 | $29 $31 $22-37 | $22 $22 $25 $29 $18-38 | $37 $29 $32 $35 
Baltimore? ntece oats wes» 22-39 a 25 27.50} 28 23-38 28 28 28 30 22-36 24 24 26 29 
Bost: 2, co cero cus he 19-34 Q1 Q1 24 25 16-48 25 Q1 24 26 16-43 18 20 24 28 
Buftaloi.n: ee aoe 21-35 33 a5) 27.50) 33 16-31 24 Q1 24 24 18-40 34 24 28 31 
Chics goatee to netonet 20-46 25 45 25 29 20-46 29 25 29° 31 18-46 25 25 28 32 
@inemnati....+ ccc 18-47 Q1 20 22 25 19-45 a ps 26 29 18-35 25 23 25 29 
Cleveland saa a. s4.Sanitund 22-46 25 25 28 35 22-38 30 26 30 34 20-50 23 24 28 32 
Detroit cher oie. «el, 20-60. 95 25 27.50) 32 20-44 39 24 29 36 20-43 31 28 31 36 
Houstons: i.c.5000008 <4) 24-40 30 30 30.50} 36 23-43, 33 30 33 36 25-40 29 29 31 34 
Eos Angelése 3 .22..d0cie- 28-41 a as a ss 18-46 | 23 21 23 25 25-42 | 35 33 35 37 
Louisville...............] 20-29 a ae a fe 18-32 23 Q1 Zs 29 20-33 23 2 23 27 
Milwaukee. 2.8 ..)-2.0:. 15-31 a et a = 16-44 23 23 25 30 15-38 20 20 22 25 
Minneapolis-St. Paul....} 17-42 38 22 37 38 16-42 34 18 23 31 17-40 34 24 30 34 
Newarki< 8. dea ates fs.) A886 28 22 26 28 15-45 28 Q7 28 30 18-50 28 25 28 $2 
New ork: . sconce: 17-51 Pe 25 30 35 16-54 28 oS) 26 29 17-46 38 27 30 36 
Philadelphia............ 18-34 20 20 22 Cari 21-47 35 Q7 31 35 16-40 a 22 26 30 
PAGES DUNE ric cis.c, lois ars oi 19-39 30 24 Q7 30 18-37 25 23 25 29 18-44 23 22 23 28 
St. Louis. note nee eee eee 18-36 18 18 21 25 17-44 QQ 23 26 32 18-38 22 21 23 28 
San Francisco........... 23-43 33 29 33 38 20-46 23 24 Q7 29 20-47 29 29 33 37 
Seattle. veer cc ker tiene 25-30 a 7 a aa 28-47 30 30 33 37 24-37 36 28 30 36 
WOUWA Tics avetevedec Bart's $15-51 | $25 $23 | $27 $32 $15-54 | $25 $23 $26 $30 $15-50 | $28 $25 $28 $33 

aNo central tendency exists. 


TABLE 4: RATES FOR KEY PUNCH, DICTATING MACHINE AND TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


Key Punch Operator Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber ||Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber 
City All Reports | Middle ee of All Reports ag 7 —_ of 
Mode | Low | Median | High|| Range | Mode | Low |Median| High|] Range | Mode 
Atlanta vacinescae 820-25) a cas a x8 
Balftmoresiccccn« 0c 20-22) a b a Se 
Boston. itavess 17-28] $20 |$20 | $21 $23 
Buffaloxes sos 26 20-24) .. “i ac 
Chicago. sete teens 19-31] 24 23 | 25 26 
Cincitinativenns+ 2. 17-33; 30 | 22 | 26 80 || 18-27} a a a ie 
Cleveland Watdlieedraresers 18-40} 31 24 | Q7 31 || 20-36} 25 28} 26 29 
Detroit............| 23-88] .32 29 | 32 35 || 25-82 a - a se 
oustote wea. «cts 25-45] 31 29 | 31 34 || 31-39 a ts a 
Los Angeles........ 22-30 25 
ie nalle tis asta ae ee 
Milwaukee......... 17-24 20 — 
Setar Paul| 17-34 ae a tt rt 31 
Newark........ 17-40} 23 22 | 24 28 || 20-82) .. 23 | 25 28 
New York. SOS ayo 17-42] 22 22 | 25 28 || 18-30) 23 g2 | 2s 25 || 21-38] 28 
Philadelphia........ 18-86)" a {28 | 25 28 || 19-29] 22.50} 22 | 23 24 || 21-42) 29.50 
Pittsburgh rare ee 17-41; 18 |.18 | 28 25 || 20-25) 23 22} 28 24 || 19-41] 25 
St. Louis. ee eseeeees 18-38 a 2 Te | $2 || 18-24) 18 18 | 19.50) 27 |] 21-29] 23 
San Francisco......} 23-39} 29 | 27] 30 85 || 25-36] 25 25 | 27 35 || 24-42] 37 
Seattle. 6 waertre .. || 22-25] a on a 
ik ae $1645 $24 _|§23 | 827 —la31 [17-901 804 laa $23 1825 ||817-43] $28 _ 


aNo central tendency exists, 


a5 


Low | Median | High 


23 
25 
25 
28 
23 


22 
32 


$29 


aan | 
$32 
27 
30 
28 
31 
30 
35 
39 
25 28 
31 35 
28 32 
30 38 
29 35 
24 25 
35 


Telephone Switchboard Operator 


All Reports Middle 50% of 
Po! 

Range | Mode | Low | Median | High 
16-40) a $24 
18-36} $25 26 
20-45] 25 30 
7-89] 30 32 
19-45) 28 32 
18-33} 29 29 
24-44) 32 32 
22-42) 38 33 
27-38] 35 35 
21-44] 35 37 
20-33] 28 28 
19-27) 24 25 
21-43] 29 29 
19-38) 25 28 
20-45] 25 34 
18-48) 33 33 
15-45) 28 28 
19-32) 24 30 
25-47| 29 37 
23-37) a 35 
15-48] $25 $32 
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DESCRIPTION OF WORK FOR JOBS LISTED IN TABLES 3 AND 4 


BILLING MACHINE OPERATOR 


1. Works under supervision. 


2. Operates a billing machine in preparation of bills, invoices, 
statements, or similar work from original orders or shipping papers. 

3. May include related clerical work such as recording of shipping 
charges, verifying calculations, and other data. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATOR 
1. Works under supervision. 


2. Operates a bookkeeping machine with or without typewriter 
keyboard. 


8. Work includes any or all of the following: Posting such records 
as accounts receivable or payable, receipts and disbursements, cus- 
tomer statements, etc., from prepared media; developing new bal- 
ances and columnar totals, proving, balancing, and related clerical 
work incident to operating the machine. 


CALCULATING MACHINE or COMPTOMETER OPERATOR 


1. Works under supervision. 

2. Computes on key-type calculating machine and/or verifies on 
the machine all types of calculations involving addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Must be able to do all of these operations. 
KEY PUNCH OPERATOR 

1. Works under supervision. 

2. Punches holes in cards from material prepared in advance by 
others. 

8. Does not involve coding or calculating. 


Tue CONFERENCE Boarp wishes to point out again 
that the overall pattern of these surveys is flexible so 
that many of the details of the project may be altered 
to meet the requirements of the majority of the coop- 
erating companies or of changing conditions. 


JUNIOR DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIBER 


_ 1. Under supervision may work for one individual, a group of 
individuals, or in a central correspondence or stenographic depart- 
ment. 


2. Transcribes name-and-address fill-ins, simple routine letters, 
and material, including nontechnical terms, which requires only nor- 
mal lay-out and arrangement from dictation made on any of several 
types of recording equipment. 


3. Does NOT take dictation or transcribe from stenographic notes. 
SENIOR DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIBER 


_1. Under supervision may work for one individual, a group of indi- 
viduals, or in a central correspondence or stenographic department. 


2. An expert typist who transcribes work of any degree of difficulty 
from dictation made on any of several types of recording equipment. 
Specific work may include: 


a. Typing tabular, columnar, and statistical material. 

b. Typing reports, records and letters of any degree of difficulty. 
including technical terminology and unusual terms. 

c. Cutting stencils of varied material of any degree of difficulty. 


8. Work may be self-checked or spot-checked by others. 
4. Does NOT take dictation or transcribe from stenographic notes. 


TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR 


1. Operates a PBX switchboard. 
2. Keeps records relevant to telephone service. 


8. Does no general clerical work, and has no supervisory respon- 
sibilities; entire time and attention is devoted to telephone service 


The Board is eager to welcome additional companies 
which might wish to serve as cooperators in any of the 
cities covered. 

S. Avery RavBeE 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Union Foremen? 


The status of foremen in collective bargaining is cov- 
ered in several recent decisions. The National War Labor 
Board, in the case of White-Bailey, Inc. vs. CIO in re- 
gard to admitting foremen as part of the bargaining 
unit, ruled that: 


Inasmuch as foremen work at least half-time on main- 
tenance and production jobs, they should be considered 
as working foremen and not as executives. They should 
be eligible for membership in the union and its bargaining 
unit. 

In the Maryland Dry Dock Company-CIO Shipbuild- 
ing Workers Union case, the NWLB issued the following 
as part of its directive order: 

The company recognizes the union as the exclusive rep- 
resentative, for the purpose of collective bargaining, of all 
the company’s employees except those . . . who spend the 
majority of their time supervising other employees. 


The New York State Labor Relations Board issued an 


opinion regarding the right of apartment house superin- 
tendents to be represented by a union which includes 
persons subject to discharge by the superintendents. 
The employers, holding that building superintendents 
“cannot serve two masters,” said that the interests of the 
superintendents lie with management rather than with 
labor. The board stated: 


These arguments are directed to the wisdom of per- 
mitting superintendents to join labor unions. They con- 
fer on the board a power which it does not have... 
Dismissal of the petition will not result in nullifying the 
union membership. 


Wages for Medical Care 


An interesting “medical treatment” clause was writ- 
ten into a contract between the Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company of Cleveland and the CIO Auto Workers 


Union, as follows: 


Whenever an employee is sent by the company medical 
department to a doctor outside the plant for diagnosis or 
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treatment during his regular working hours and returns to 
work within a reasonable time during the same work- 
ing day, he shall be compensated for the time he is away 
from the plant that day, at his regular hourly rate and 
bonus. 


In the same agreement, the union president and the 
chief shop steward are to be allowed up to one hour a 
day to investigate grievances in production departments 
which had been presented to the foremen by the depart- 
ment stewards, but not satisfactorily adjusted. 


Change of Ownership 


The Menasco Company of Los Angeles was purchased 
by the Osbrink Manufacturing Company, and the War 
Labor Board directed the latter to recognize the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement negotiated between the AFL 
Molders Union and the Menasco firm. The AFL union 
contended that the bill of sale and the following union 
contract provision bind the Osbrink Company: 


During the term of this agreement no provision, terms 
or obligations shall be affected, modified, altered or changed 
in any respect by any change in the legal status, owner- 
ship, or management of the company, or by any change, 
geographical or otherwise, in the locale of its place of 
business. 


No Loss of Manpower 


The Atlanta Regional War Labor Board issued an 
order which protects the employer from losing manpow- 
er under the maintenance of membership clause. The 
board stated: 


Any employee who is a member of Aircraft Workers 
Local No. 1640 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists on October 6, 1943, or who may thereafter become 
a member of said local, who individually and voluntarily 
signs the following authorization, shall as a condition of 
employment retain his membership in Local 1640 for the 
period of this agreement and continually thereafter unless 
he shall submit his resignation in writing not less than fif- 
teen (15) days prior to any annual renewal date of agree- 
ment. Any such resignation shall be submitted to Local 
1640 and to the Tennessee Aircraft Company, Inc. It is 
agreed, however, that the union will not require the com- 
pany to discharge any employee because of non-member- 
ship compliance until the union has supplied the company 
with an acceptable and competent worker as replacement. 


The authorization is to be signed as follows: 


To the Tennessee Aircraft Company, Inc.: 

Ne x, hacia ter ite , having become a member in good 
standing of Aircraft Workers Local No. 1640, International 
Association of Machinists, hereby agree that as a condi- 
tion of employment I will maintain my membership in 
said Local No. 1640 for the period of the agreement signed 
ane scares ONE 4 between Local No. 1640 and the Tennessee 
Aircraft Company, Inc. and continuously thereafter unless 
I cancel this agreement in writing to Local No. 1640 and 
the Tennessee Aircraft Company, Inc. not Jess than fifteen 
days prior to any annual renewal date of the agreement. 
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The National Labor Relations Board ruled that the 
discharge of a CIO Steelworkers Union organizer em- 
ployed at the Dallas Tank and Welding Company was 
not discriminatory because the company had on several 
occasions warned him against union solicitation during 
working hours. However, in a case where an employee 
had never been warned, the NLRB ruled that the 
company could not discharge an active union proponent 
for “talkativeness and braggadocio.” 


An AFL union agreed to the following clause in a col- 
lective bargaining agreement with a check-off provision: 


The union will pay to the company the actual cost for 
making such deductions, and the total charge for this 
service shall be deducted from the sum to be forwarded by 
the company. 


The “UE” (CIO) issued a guide to its members ex- 
plaining and advocating time-study and job-evaluation 
plans. At the same time, R. J. Thomas, President of the 
UAW-CIO, fights against the extension of incentive 
plans in organized aircraft and automobile plants. AFL 
President Green stated that the formulas upon which 
incentive pay proposals are based are not so scientific 
as rates negotiated by management and unions. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers stressed the fact 
that employer-employee relations are the No. 1 problem 
of American management. Frederick Crawford, NAM 
president, urges industry to appoint a vice-president in 
charge of human relations, equal to if not above the sales 
manager, treasurer, production man and engineer in im- 
portance and prestige. 


The Regional War Labor Board of New York upholds 
the right of the Fairchild Press to discharge “unneces- 
sary employees.” However, in the event that the union 
feels the company is discriminating against its members, 
it can ask for a hearing before an impartial board of re- 
view in order to determine whether or not the lay-offs 
are due to economic and business reasons. 


The CIO Steelworkers Union, in its audited report for 
the year ended May 31, 1943, claims assets of $2,646,- 
233.31, and a membership of “nearly one million.” 


Mexican workers can be discharged for “lack of disci- 
pline,” according to a recent decision by the Supreme 
Court of Mexico in the case of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company. Previously, the Mexican Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Board had ruled that the com- 


pany did not have the right to discharge workers for 
“lack of discipline.” 


The Soldier’s Vote 


The New York State Labor Relations Board has ex- 
cluded soldiers from participating in elections to deter- 
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mine the collective bargaining agent for companies where 
they were employed before entering the Armed Forces. 
The National Labor Relations Board has adhered to 
this policy for some time. The reasons given for the 
action are that there would be extreme delay in getting 
soldiers’ ballots filled out and returned, and that the re- 
placement employees cannot be excluded from having 
a temporary voice in current collective bargaining. 


Severance Pay 


The Celanese Corporation of America and the Textile 
Workers Union of America have negotiated an agree- 
ment providing for the setting up of a fund to give em- 
ployees “separation allowances” when jobs are discon- 
tinued because of technological changes. Changes in 
plant or equipment, or in process operations, which 
cause a job to be permanently abolished shall give an 
employee the right to ask for the allowance. In order to 
become eligible for the allowance, employees must have 
had at least two years’ service. 


The company will establish a fund, not to exceed 
$250,000, by allocating no more than 2% of its net profit 
for any one year. In years where there is a total of 
$250,000 in the fund, no percentage of profits will be al- 
located to it. In years when the fund does not reach, or 
falls below, $250,000, the balance shall be restored in the 
following year by adding up to 2% of the company’s 
profits. Should the company decide to make changes 
involving “separation allowances” in a sum greater than 
the total amount in the fund, it shall supply the addi- 
tional money from other funds of the company. 

Under this plan, the employer shall have the right to 
determine production and other requirements, and to 
furlough employees when he considers it necessary. Such 


Wage-increase Announcements’, 
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Source: 
Company | Location 
American ©am Companyeu jo5.0 6-22 26cs2. ness Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Bower Roller Bearing Company............... 
Detroit, Mich. 


Continental Motors Corporation.............. 


C. Hager & Sons Hinge Manufacturing Company} St. Louis, Mo. 
Kalamazoo Paper Company................+. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bughitsyons Companys a Wes lsc ve os 3 Lansing, Mich. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works..............-- St. Louis, Mo. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company......... New York City area 


Cleveland, O. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@MbiorRubwer COMpPan vara, aaa be again Pir 
PalBlade @ompany zc rsa eke cae Heke he gers 
Pittsburgh Hotels Association, Inc............. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Company............. Youngwood, Pa. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Chester, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 


Simplex Wire & Cable Company.............. 
Sun Shipbuilding Dry Dock Company......... 
Uncas Manufacturing Company............--- 
United Aircraft Corporation...v.........+..-- 


chester, Conn. 


East Hartford and Man- 
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furloughs shall be conducted without discrimination in 
accordance with the seniority provisions of the union 
agreement. 


Over the Conference Table 


Scores of strikes and other forms of industrial disputes 
have been provoked by persons who bring a negative ap- 
proach to relatively minor labor problems. 


The old saying, “A soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
could be utilized to great advantage at many collective 
bargaining conferences. 

Decisions reached by representatives of industry and 
labor should be submitted to workers in language they 
will understand. Many unhealthy situations are created 
because the union leaders and the employer take it for 
granted that their conclusions are understood by all of 
the plant personnel. 

The opportunity to express themselves on matters re- 
lating to their employment should be given to all work- 
ers. It is the duty of every employer and workers’ rep- 
resentative to assure employees that they have this 
right, always at the proper time and place. 

The successful collective bargaining conference never 
lapses into a long-winded “gab fest.” When tempers be- 
come strained, the wise employer or workers’ represen- 
tative injects a little humor into the proceedings. If a 
bottleneck is reached, the conference adjourns for a day 
or two. Intelligent leaders on both sides do not let their 
equilibrium get upset by rabble-rousing techniques. 

Hard, plain, honest talk, with tolerance of each other’s 
opinions, brings the best results for both employer and 
employees at the conference table. 


ApraHam A. DrssER 
Management Research Division 


September | to September 30 


Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Number 
Affected 


Amount of 
Increase 


5¢/hr. 

8¢/hr. 

3¢/hr. 
6146¢/hr. 


4¢/hr. 
1¢-9¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 
8¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 


Remarks 


1,400 iN women 
o men 
To tool room, maintenance and magna-flux 
employees 
To other nonproduction employees 
Retroactive to May 18, 1943 


Retroactive to January 18, 1943 

Retroactive to July 5, 1943 

To insurance agents. Retroactive to October 
24, 1942 

Retroactive to July 21, 1943 


$2.85/wk. 


3¢-3.6¢/hr. 
644¢/hr. 
2% To employees of 8 hotels. 
October 1, 1942 
To all employees. Additional 2¢/hr. to men 
earning less than 70¢/hr. Retroactive to 
March 6, 1943 


Retroactive to 


To erectors and regulators 
Retroactive to July 26, 1943 
To cafeteria employees 


anes 8 o_o i eee ee Ee 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 
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Absenteeism during July 


BSENTEEISM in July accounted for 35,680,000 
man days lost by industrial employees because of 
sickness, nonindustrial accidents and absences for per- 
sonal reasons, according to estimates based on Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s survey for that month. This figure is 
about 700,000 man days less than the 36,420,000 man 
days lost in June. This drop can be accounted for mainly 
by the fact that women lost an average of only 1.3 days 
in July while there was an average loss of 1.4 days per 
woman in June. Men lost an average of .6 days in each 
month. 

Forty-four plants, located in sixteen states and em- 
ploying 142,816 persons, contributed absence data for 
this survey. These plants were about 78% engaged in 
the production of war materials. Approximately 83% 
of the men and 72% of the women were factory workers. 

Short-term absences among women occurred at a fre- 
quency rate of 392 a thousand, and long-term absences 
at a rate of 94 a thousand. The combined rate was 486 
a thousand, with each absence averaging 2.7 days’ dura- 
tion. 

Men had a short-term absence frequency of 152 a 
thousand, and the long-term absences occurred at a rate 
of 40 a thousand. The combined rate was 192 absences 
a thousand, with an average loss of 2.9 days an absence. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY Work Hours 


TABLE I: 


Avg. Work Week | Avg. Work Week 
in Factory in Office 


Menta eae 47.1 44.0 
WiOMmenia wots cc cuca. 44.6 43 .2 
Combined, . 2. cance: « 46.4 43.7 


Although women comprised only 32.5% of the group 
surveyed, they accounted for 55.4% of all short-term 
absences and 53.1% of all absences of four or more days’ 
duration. Short-term absences were responsible for 
46.7% of the total time lost by women, while they ac- 
counted for only 38.7% of the total time lost by men. 


Hours or Work 


Table 1 shows the average weekly work hours in fac- 
tory and office for July. Men worked 46.6 hours a week, 
or 2.4 hours more than women, considering the report as 
a whole, without regard to factory and office. 


Data on hours and absenteeism for women are given 
in Table 2, and the relationship between absenteeism and 
hours of work for men is shown in Table 3. The fre- 
quency rate of women is considerably higher than that 
of men in all hour groups, but the number of days lost 
an absence is still slightly higher for men than for 
women. The rates of absence in the group working under 
39 hours a week or over 54 hours are not significant as 
they were composed of small samples. 


REASONS FOR ABSENCE 


The reports of forty plants employing 116,529 persons 
are analyzed in Table 4 to show the relative importance 
of illness, nonindustrial accidents and absence for per- 
sonal reasons. Illness accounted for 41.3% of the ab- 
sences, personal reasons for 57.6% and nonindustrial ac- 
cidents for less than 1.0%. These causes were responsible 
for 50.3%, 47.9% and 1.8%, respectively, of the total 
time lost. 


TABLE 2: FREQUENCY AND DurRATION oF ABSENCE 
AMONG 46,408 FemaLe Emp.oyess, Juty, 1943 
in Revation to Hours Workep a WEEK 


Average Days Lost 


A Number of Abse: 
vefor 1,000 Rapigeat. 3 an Absence grasa 
Weekly 
Work Hours of ov 
Short- | Lo All | Short- | Lo All 
ree ed Absences ten re Absences Employee 
55-59 302 151 453 1.6 | 10.9 4.7 2.1 
B04 - 296 135 231 1.6 7.2 eS 1.4 
45-49...... 550 99 649 1.6 6.1 23 1.5 
40-44. 55. 271 115 386 1.5 9.1 3.7 1.4 
$5-89.-.<.. 140 31 171 1.4 8.9 2.7 5 
Total 392 94 486 1.6 74 2.7 123 
TaBLe 3: FREQUENCY AND DuRATION OF ABSENCB 


AMONG 96,408 Matz Empuoyess, Juty, 1943 
In RELATION TO Hours WorKep A WEEK 


Average Number of Absences Average Days Lost 


for 1,000 Employees an Absence 


Weekly 
Work Hours 


Over 60.... 
55-59...... 
50-54...... 
45-49...... 
40-44...... 
85-389. ..... 


Total....} 152 40 192 1.4 8.6 


Om © OO 0 


© 
© 
a 


TABLE 4: FREQUENCY AND Duration or ABSENCE 
AMONG 78,136 Mate anp 39,393 FEMALE 
Emp.oyegs, Juty, 1943, AccoRDING TO 
Reasons ror ABSENCE 


Short-term Absences | Long-term Absences All Absences 


Classification 


Acci- Acci- Acci- 
Ml dont Other] Ill aay Other] Ill acne 


Absences per 
1,000 men....| 60 2) 108 25 1 19 85 3 | 127 
1,000 women .| 193 83 | 250 44 1 64 | 237 

Days lost an 


_—/|. 


absence 
Men......... Lor) MeL SLOT LI Sale Saeaean tee 2.0 
Women...... 14 | 2.6 2.7] 8.6112 Sa 6:Silsonvales Onlearg 


Men showed a slightly greater tendency to be absent 
for personal reasons, with about 59% of their absences 
reported under this category, as compared with 57% 
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TABLE 5: CuHancr In Emptoyment J UNE TO JuLy, 1943 


Companies on War Productoin Men Women Total 
LOOT ae ey +1.4% +10.0% +3.6% 
15%-99% SATs Sis Ripe ost eee ail Ss +0.2 -1.8 -0.5 
Undert 59a oti. aos. sn -0.6 +1.3 -0.1 
Combined Bencies ee cle e +0.3 +3.7 +1.3 


for women. Illness reasons were second in importance, 
accounting for approximately 42% of women’s absences, 
and for 40% of men’s absences. Nonindustrial accidents 
were almost negligible, as they were responsible for only 
about 1% of the absences in each case. 
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; TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 
Thirty-nine companies increased the number of em- 
ployees on their payrolls 1.3% from June to July, com- 
pared with a .9% increase from May to June. 
Companies engaged 100% on the production of war 
materials increased the number of women on their pay- 
rolls 10% from June to July, although the companies 
working 75% to 99% on war production lost women em- 
ployees. 
IsaBeL RopceErs 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


RARE AND UNUSUAL CASES; WAGE INCENTIVES 


XECUTIVE ORDER NO. 9250 established the ruling 
“that the National War Labor Board would not ap- 
prove any increases in the wage rates prevailing on Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, unless necessary to correct maladjustments or 
inequalities, to eliminate substandards of living, to correct 
gross inequities, or to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war.” Under the heading of effective prosecution of the 
war, a new term, “rare and unusual,” has now become a 
part of the terminology used by the WLB. Several signifi- 
cant cases of wage increases were granted on the basis of 
this term during August and September. 


BeLu ArRcRAFT DIRECTIVE 


On August 24, the Boston Regional WLB issued a direc- 
tive in connection with the establishment of a new plant by 
the Bell Aircraft Corporation in Burlington, Vermont, for 
the manufacture of aircraft ordnance. The board approved 
on the basis of a “rare and unusual case” the establishment 
of seven labor grades with a minimum rate of 50¢ and a 
maximum rate of $1.35 per hour. 

Some selected rates taken from the assignment of jobs 
to the seven grades follow: 


Grade I: 50¢-57¢ 
Janitor sweeper, laborer 
Grade II: 58¢-65¢ 
Helper (trades), saw operator, laborer (heavy) 
Grade III: 65¢-80¢ 
Drill press operator II, lathe operator (turret) III, 
drill press operator (radial), lathe operator (engine) IIT 
Grade IV: 80¢-95¢ 
Lathe operator (engine) II, lathe operator (turret) II, 
truck driver (heavy duty) 
Grade V: 95¢-$1.10 
Boring mill operator (vertical), tool and die maker III, 
lathe operator (engine) I 
Grade VI: $1.10—-$1.25 
Boring mill operator (horizontal) I, tool and die maker 
Il, welder (are or gas) I 
Grade VII: $1.25-$1.35 , 
Patternmaker (wood), tool and die maker I 


In setting up this wage schedule, the Boston board stated 
that it “is well aware that . . . it may cause a flow of labor 
from some lower-paying, less-essential industries in Ver- 
mont.” It added that “it is of the opinion that in this case 
the needs of the war effort must come ahead of considera- 
tions of this nature.” 


HAMILTON PROPELLER DECISION 


On September 6, the Boston Regional WLB approved by 
a vote of six to three a schedule of rates for a new plant of 
the Hamilton Propeller Division of the United Aircraft 
Corporation at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. The rates are 
higher than the tentative, sound and tested going wage 
brackets set for the Providence-Pawtucket labor marke 
area, as well as those in the Boston area. 

The approved wage-rate schedule establishes the follow- 
ing eleven labor grades and rate ranges: 


Grade 1: $1.24-$1.40 Grade 7: $ .88-$1.04 
Grade 2: 1.18- 1.34 Grade 8: .82— 98 
Grade 3: 1.12- 1.28 Grade 9: .76— 92 
Grade 4: 1.06— 1.22 Grade 10: .76-— .86 
Grade 5: 1.00—- 1.16 Grade 11: .64-— 80 
Grade 6: .94- 1.10 


The company had proposed the adoption of even higher 
rates than those accepted: a minimum rate of 83¢ and a 
maximum of $1.54 covering the eleven labor grades. This 
would have established Pawtucket rates on the same level 
as those in effect in the company’s other plants in Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The labor mem- 
bers of the regional board favored this idea, basing their 
conclusions on the argument that “the purpose of a sound 
wage stabilization program should be to stabilize wages in 
an industry wherever possible, and that the extension of 
the company’s scale to this plant would be a further step 
in the stabilization of wages in the airplane propeller and 
airplane engine industry.” It was argued further by the 
labor members “‘that to approve a lower wage scale would 
cause unrest among workers in the new plant.” The major- 
ity of the board rejected these contentions on the basis that 
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“in considering a wage scale for a new plant under a wage 
stabilization program during a war period, area stabiliza- 
tion is more important than industry stabilization except 
where overriding circumstances exist.” 

Evidence was presented to demonstrate that the Navy 
considers the production schedule of the Hamilton Pro- 
peller Division vital to the successful completion of the 
overall production schedules for the airplane industry. On 
the basis of this background the board stated that “the 
fact that this is a rare and exceptional case in which the crit- 
ical needs of war production are involved [justifies] ap- 
proval of rates for the several labor grades which are in ex- 
cess of those paid at present for work of similar skill in 
the Providence-Pawtucket labor market area.” 


Borinc AIRCRAFT COMPANY CASE 


In attempting to stimulate the output of Flying For- 
tresses, the National War Labor Board included in its de- 
cision of September 20 in the case of the Boeing Aircraft 
Company’s Washington plants the statement that “there 
is no doubt that the conditions in the Boeing plants present 
a ‘rare and unusual case’.” The board states further that 
“we have before us the principal producer of the B-17 
bomber, one of the very most critical items, if not the most 
critical item, of our whole war production.” On the basis 
of this reasoning, the WLB authorized a boost in the top 
wage rate in the Boeing wage scale from $1.2714 to $1.60 
an hour and stepped up the intermediate rates accordingly. 
The minimum rate for production workers was held at 
8214¢ an hour but the wage progression for new employees 
from the hiring rate of 67¢ to the minimum job rate of 
8214¢ was eliminated. This constituted a wage boost of 
151%¢ an hour for inexperienced workers. 

The opinion in this case, written by the chairman, in- 
cluded the statement that “the top rate of $1.60 . . . is 
above the minimum of comparable brackets and can be 
justified only on the ground that the Boeing production 
problem presents a rare and unusual emergency that calls 
for the fixing of a higher rate to solve the problem. This rate 
is obviously not to be taken as a generally available rate.” 


Three days after the Boeing decision, the vice chairman 
of the War Production Board, George W. Taylor, reviewed! 
the Board’s official attitude on rare and unusual cases and 
in this connection stated that one of its fundamental prin- 
ciples is “denial in most instances of wage increases pro- 
posed primarily to direct the flow of manpower.”’ He stated 
further that “approval of such types of wage increases has 
so far been given only in a few rare and exceptional cases in 
which the successful prosecution of the war was involved 
and when wage adjustments were conceived as but one 
phase of an overall program in which the various govern- 
ment agencies participate.” 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT DECISION 


The approval of the plant-wide production incentive plan 
of the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, Beth- 
page, Long Island, by the National War Labor Board on 


1Address before the 253rd meeting of the National Industrial Confer- 
ference Board, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, September 23, 1943. 
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September 14 seems likely to be considered by many as an 
important development in connection with the present 
trend toward the overall type of wage incentive. It should 
be noted, however, that the decision included a warning 
that “the Grumman plan cannot be used as a ready-made 
model for extensive application.” 

Effective September 1, the plan makes use of a base rate 
of .48 lbs. of aircraft per man hour actually worked. For 
every 2% increase in total output of the plant above the 
base, all production workers will receive an increase of 1% 
in earnings. According to the decision, “‘this relationship 
between increased output and earnings will remain con- 
stant irrespective of the amount of increase in output.” 
However, it was also stated by the board that “the produc- 
tion base is approved only in relation to present operating 
conditions and is subject to modifications by the board in 
the event that a significant change occurs in the method of 
operation.” The company is directed to report each quar- 
ter, beginning January 15, 1944, to the NWLB on the 
“operation of the incentive plan, the changes which may 
occur in production, and any other developments which 
may affect the suitability of the [production efficiency] 
standard... ” 

The reason for the two-to-one relationship between the 
production increase and pay increase is, according to the 
board, that “‘a leeway has been provided to take care of in- 
creased production occurring from factors to which the 
employees have not contributed as well as for necessary 
adjustments of individual rates.”’ On this point the concur- 
ring opinion of the labor members of the board includes the 
statement that “on its face, the plan seems to provide a 
wage decrease in the event production is increased, inas- 
much as the employees will receive only a 1% increase in 
wages for every 2% increase in production over the stand- 
ard. However, in view of the many uncertain factors in this 
situation, as pointed out by Dr. Taylor in his opinion, we 
have resolved our doubts in favor of the new plan, on the 
assumption that no decrease in wage rates is involved.” 


The labor members’ concurring opinion includes a set of 
ten principles, with the following introductory statement: 
“Since the Grumman case anticipates a formal statement 
of board policy, and since the opinion and decision in this 
case may be interpreted as board policy, we find it neces- 
sary to state what we consider essential requirements of 
approvable incentive plans.” 


1. The parties should proceed to formulate a proposed pro- 
gram of standards; providing, however, that these standards 
be limited in their application to war industries and war 
products during the war emergency. 


2. Increased earnings under an incentive system shall not 
constitute a substitute for basic wage adjustments to which 
employees are entitled under the national wage stabilization 
program. 


3. Participation in payments above base rates should, at a 
minimum, be in direct proportion to the increase of produc- 
tion above the previously established normal standard agreed 
to when a plan is put in effect. 

4, Any proposed plant-wide incentive system should be 
submitted to the collective bargaining agent for approval. 
Local unions should be governed by the rules of their In- 
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ternationals. After agreement by the parties, the application 
for board approval should be jointly submitted. 


5. Any incentive plan should be developed through the 
cooperation of labor and management, so that the employees 
will have a full understanding of it as well as the opportunity 
to criticize it. 


6. Joint procedures should be established to facilitate 
changes in incentive rates necessitated by changes in meth- 
ods, materials, or models. Once production standards have 
been set they should not, except by mutual agreement, be 
altered so long as the general. conditions under which they 
were determined remain unchanged. Disputes as to changes 
in standards should be treated as grievances. In accordance 
with the established policy of the National War Labor 
Board, arbitration must be the final step in the settlement 
of these grievances. 


7. The introduction of the incentive plan should be de- 
signed to secure increased productive effort from within the 
plant, rather than to draw employees from other plants 
through the payment of relatively higher wages. 


8. Plant-wide incentive systems should not replace or 
change day rate, group work, piece work or other plans now 
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operative between the parties, unless the parties have mutu- 
ally agreed thereon. 

9. Plant-wide incentive should continue to guarantee full 
and continuous weekly employment based on wartime work 
weeks, at basic hourly rates. The failure of such a guarantee 
would defeat the objectives of increased production. Short- 
ened work weeks caused by increased production through 
incentive plans would lessen the potential earnings of em- 
ployees and aggravate the manpower problem of our nation. 

10. Any plant-wide incentive must include all nonpro- 
duction as well as direct production workers in order to obtain 
overall worker cooperation. 


WLB Vice Chairman Taylor has stated that “the idea is 
all too prevalent that any type of alleged incentive wage 
payment will automatically result in a startling increase in 
production. Actually, the fashioning of a wage incentive 
plan adapted to the particular needs of any company is a 
major and a complex problem which requires the combined 
best efforts of specialists and top executives. Its adoption 
is a major policy decision.” 

KE. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
August-September, 1943 


ESUMING the upward trend broken by declines 
in July and August, living costs of families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical workers advanced 
0.3% from mid-August to mid-September. This in- 
crease brought the index (1923=100) to 103.1, or 
1.2% below the peak level of June. A 0.5% rise in food 
costs was the principal cause of the advance in living 
costs, although a 0.6% increase in the cost of clothing 
and a 0.1% increase in the cost, of sundries contributed. 
The cost of the other major items—housing and fuel and 
light—remained unchanged. 

Food prices began to mount again in September, 
chiefly because of widespread and substantial advances 
in the prices of fresh eggs and very substantial rises in 
the prices of fresh vegetables, especially carrots, green 
beans, lettuce and spinach. The increases, however, were 
not uniform throughout the country, except for carrots 
and green beans, which advanced in price in nearly 
every city. In some parts of the country, increases in 
fruit prices were important factors in raising food costs. 
Sizable increases in meat prices were reported in a num- 
ber of cities. 

Fruit, vegetable and egg prices usually increase at 
this season of the year, but many persons undoubtedly 
felt. that the recent declines in food costs were entirely 
the result of government action and that the lower 
prices would hold. However, the Board, in reporting 
these declines, tried to emphasize the fact that, since the 


declines were seasonal, increases were inevitable and 
should therefore be expected. 


Cost or Livine In THE UNITED STATES 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Source: THe ConrmrenceE Boarp 
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EARNINGS AND Hours 


Average hourly earnings of wage earners in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries regularly studied by thc 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 69 CITIES 
AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1943, 


Source: Tor ConrerENCE Boarp 
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Board increased 0.1% from July to August, raising the 
existing level to $1.021, or 34.5% above that prevailing 
in January, 1941, and 73.1% above the level of 1929. 
This represents a new peak in average hourly earnings 
and marks the thirty-seventh consecutive rise that has 
taken place. Hours worked a week averaged 45.0, and 
were the same as in July and only slightly below the 
May peak of 45.3 hours. Average weekly earnings re- 
sumed the upward trend which has been unbroken 
since July, 1941, except for a 2-cent setback in July 
when average hours worked declined. Weekly earnings 
of wage earners in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries in August were $46.21, the highest recorded in 
these series. 


A decline in living costs from July to August, coupled 
with the rise in weekly earnings, brought a 0.5% rise 
in “real” weekly earnings which reached a new high. 
“Real” weekly earnings are now 38.8% above the 
prewar level of August, 1939, 58.1% above the 1929 
level, and 26.8% above the level of January, 1941, the 
base month of the Little Steel formula. Employment 
and total man hours rose fractionally in August and 
payrolls rose 0.2% to a new high. 


Wage-rate Increases 


The average wage-rate increase received by wage 
earners in the twenty-five manufacturing industries was 
7.0%, which compares with 7.8% in July and an aver- 
age of 7.0% for the previous six months. The percent- 
age of workers receiving increases declined substantially, 
however, from 1.1% in July to 0.3% in August, as com- 
pared with an average of 1.0% for the previous six- 
month period. 


Class I Railroads 


The Board’s semi-annual survey of earnings, hours 
and employment of Class I railroads, appearing on page 
424, shows that passenger and freight traffic reached an 
unprecedented high level in the first half of 1943. Rail- 


roads hired more people and their personnel worked 
longer hours in order to meet the burden. Hourly earn- 


WaAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WORKERS 
AFFECTED 


Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 
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ings averaged $.869 for the first six months of 1943, and 


hours worked 52.1 a week, with earnings up to a new 
peak of $45.27 a week. 


STRIKES 


There was considerable strike activity in September, 
as indicated by the Board’s table appearing on page 435. 
In the absence of the complete reports of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which have been temporarily suspended 
because of reduced appropriations, Tae CoNnFERENCE 
Boarp can present only its own figures based upon in- 
complete statements appearing in the daily press. 


The most important single strike of the month was 
one of 2,600 employees of the Pacific Electric Railway 
Company who left their jobs on September 24 because 
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their demands for a wage increase of 13¢ an hour had 
not been met. Months ago, the company agreed to grant 
the workers the increase, but, in accordance with the 
national wage policy, such an increase requires ap- 
proval of the War Labor Board and the Economic Sta- 
bilization Director, Fred L. Vinson. A compromise 
settlement of 3¢ an hour offered by Director Vinson was 
promptly rejected by. the employees. A threat to strike 
in July resulted in the naming of a panel by the Presi- 
dent to investigate the transportation wage structure in 
the Los Angeles area. Delay in acting, however, brought 
about the strike in September, despite all the efforts of 
the President and the Army. The strike ended two days 
later after the President promised speedier action and 
a new set-up for handling the dispute. 
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Like so many other strikes today, the magnitude or 
pressure of the strike cannot be measured merely on 
the basis of the number of workers directly involved. 
Although only 2,600 workers went on strike, these men 
tied up the daily movement of 400,000 commuters, a 
large percentage of whom used these facilities to get to 
and from essential jobs in southern California’s import- 
ant airplane and shipbuilding plants and oil fields. In 
addition, over 2,000 carloads of freight, much of which 
was material essential for production in these war plants, 
was held up two days. This strike was in violation of 
the Smith-Connally anti-strike law, and a serious blow 
to the war effort. 

G. Ciark THompson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Karnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, August, 1943 


ARNINGS, employment and payrolls of wage earn- 

ers in twenty-five manufacturing industries rose to 
new peak levels in August, according to THe Conrsr- 
ENCE Boarp’s regular monthly survey. While the Au- 
gust level of total man hours worked was slightly be- 
low that of June of this year, it was higher than in any 
other month. The average number of hours worked in 
one week in August remained unchanged at the July 
level. The August work week was longer than in any 
other month since April, 1930, except May and June, 
1943. 


Hourty AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


All wage earners in the twenty-five industries received 
$1.021, on the average, for each hour of work in Au- 
gust. This new peak level, while only fractionally 
higher than that in July, was 34.5% more than in Jan- 
uary, 1941, the base date of the Little Steel formula. 
For the twenty-five industries combined, the July-to- 
August rise in average hourly earnings, which amounted 
to only 0.1%, reflected both a greater number of man 
hours worked and wage-rate increases which were re- 
ported to be 0.02% for all workers. Hourly earnings 
were also fractionally higher for each of the wage- 
earner groups. Of the individual industries surveyed, 
eighteen showed higher hourly earnings in August. The 
largest advance was 5.2% in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry. In only one industry, leather tanning, earnings 
per hour were the same in both July and August. De- 
clines in hourly earnings were registered in the remain- 
ing six industries. 

Weekly earnings rose 0.2% in August and reached 
a new peak level of $46.21. This average was 51.0% 
above weekly earnings in January, 1941. Except for 
semi-skilled and skilled male workers, who received the 
same average weekly return in both July and August, 


all groups of workers received slightly higher weekly 
wages in August. The effect of large increases of 1.2% 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, 25 MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Source: Tue CONFERENCE BoarD 
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in the weekly earnings of unskilled wage earners and 
of 1.1% for women workers was almost entirely offset 
by the fact that the weekly earnings of the numerically 
larger group of semi-skilled and skilled male wage earn- 
ers did not change. From July to August weekly earn- 
ing of workers in eighteen of the industries rose. The 
largest increase was 4.6% in book and job printing. 
“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar weekly income in 
terms of the commodities and services it will purchase, 
rose 0.5% in August. The August index of 169.5 (1923= 
100) was 26.8% higher than the index for January, 1941, 
with living costs having risen only 19.2% as compared 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average | Average 
inal 


Actual 
Date 


Nomi 
Hours per | Hours per 
Week per | Week per 


Earner 


cee | SS |S | | | ES | 


Hourly Earnings 
Actual Reala' 
173.8 177.2 
176.9 179.4 
ab iea 177.6 
178.6 178.1 
179.3 177.5 
181.0 178.5 
181.5 178.3 
182.4 177.4 
184.5 177.9 
186.5 179.3 
187.8 180.6 
188.5r| 183.4r 
188.7 184.1 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Actual 
Weekly Earnings r . | Total 
pee Payroll 
Wage Hours 
Actual Reala Earner 
153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 121.1 211.8 
157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 123.1 219.2 
158.2 158.7 88.6 141.6 125.5 224.0 
159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 226.5 
161.5 159.9 89.8 145.2 130.4 234.5 
163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 13L7 239.5 
164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243.9 
166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 247.1 
169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 
173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 
173.4r| 168.7r 91.5 148.67} 136.0r} 257.7r 
ViSse7 169.5 91.5 148.7 136.1 258.3 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


SO Dees 


Earnings ning’ | Wage 
Earner 
1942 Auguste cs ccls daless $.940 | $40.87 43.2 
September.......... .957 | 41.79 43.4 
October. ca ccss cores . 958 42.10 43 .6 
November.......... 966 | 42.50 43.7 
December..........- .970 | 42.98 44.2 
1948 January............. .979 | 48.56 44.3 
Rebruary....ccccss os .982 | 43.85 44.5 
March Sentra: tierce .987 | 44.30 44.7 
pales to ente 998 | 45.02| 44.9 
RRR G ee ono Bae 1.009 | 45.92 | 45.3 
UTO her stot atsve,sreve. sre s 1.016 46.16 45.2 
ublyenereeiere ciate tse eta 1,020r} 46.147 45.0 
Magust.< coaiees tees 1.021] 46.21| 45.0 
rRevised See footnotes on page 423 
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2. Other rubber products 
a and rayon 


Ce ee ee ee rr er ed 


1, Woolen and worsted goods 
@. Other woolen, Products icj..c0s.0 ci eas neds dena naee 
Foundries and machine shops................0eee0e00- 
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4. Hardware and small parts 
5. Other products 
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Cement 
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See footnotes on page 423 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
__ Aug. J fay es Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 
1.081 | $1.078 | $50.19 | 50.20 46.4 46.6 46.5 46.4 
1.288 | 1.301r | 58.80 | 59.60 45.6 45.8 43.4 43.3 
“7102 699 | 28.14 | 27.34 40.1 39.1 41.1 41.0 
1.025 | 1.096 | 47.56 | 46.48 46.4 45.3 42.8 42.4 
‘915 912 | 42.55 | 38.85 46.5 42.6 42.7 42.1 
143 ‘741 | 32.11 | $2.08 43.2 43.3 40.6 40.6 
1.068 | 1.065 | 49.55 | 49.16 46.4 46.2 42.5 42.5 
“973 .969r| 45.85 | 46.547 | 47.1 48.0r | 45.2 43.7 
7162 760 | 31.05 | 30.66 40.8 40.4 41.0 41.0 
1.144 | 1.155 | 47.36 | 50.19 41.4 43.5 41.9 42.0 
863 ‘863 | 36.77 | 36 39 42.6 42.2 42.9 42.8 
1.086 | 1.081 | 51.15 | 49.83 47.1 46.1 46.1 46.1 
“890 881 | 42.68 | 41.88 48.0 47.5 40.7 40.7 
973 925 | 44.81 | 44.08 46.1 47.6 40.8 40.7 
882 877 | 41.30 | 41.08 46.8 46.8 43.1 43.1 
806 800 | 35.67 | 35.17 44.3 44.0 42.4 42.1 
1.018 .978r | 42.84 | 40.967 | 42.3 41.9r | 40.7 40.7 
1,116 | 1.196 | 48°88" | “ax 01 41.1 40.5 40.9 39.8 
1.132 | 1.120 | 51.82 | 50.40 45.4 45.0 42.4 42.3 
1.241 | 1.241 | 55.99 | 56.58 45.1 45.6 42.9 42.8 
987 953 | 45.08 | 42.13 45.7 44.2 41.7 41.5 
133 731 | 30.64 | 30.40 41.8 41.6 42.2 42 4 
887 884 | 387.99 | 37.99 42.8 42.9 41.4 41.3 
875 869 | 87.88 | 37.39 43.3 43.0 40.9 40.3 
908 907 | 38.17 | 38-77 42.0 42.7 42.3 42.9 
1.114 | 1.118 | 53.18 | 5297 47.7 47.6 45.2 45.2 
1.074 | 1.064 | 49.70 | 48 99 46.3 46.1 43.4 43.1 
1.083 | 1.090 | 53.54 | 54199 49.4 49.8 47.9 47.9 
1.195 | 1.18 | 56.68 | 55.45 AY. 4 46.9 45.7 45.6 
1.056 | 1.053 | 49.79 | 49 39 47.2 46.9 447 4.17 
1:098 | 1.104 | 52.33 | 59 64 47.7 47.7 44.3 44 4 
$1.021 | $1.020r | $46.21 | $46,147 | 45.0 45.0 43.2 43.1 
$ .848 | $% .856 | $36.17 | $35.86 42.7 41.9 
1.237 | 1.945 | 57.17 | 55.93 46.2 44.9 ate rae 
$1.023 | $1.022r | $46.29 | $46.20r | 45.0 45.0 43.2 43.1 
$1.051 | $1.057r | $47.97 | $48.17r | 45.6 45.6 
1.285 | 1.980 | 60.00 | 60.15 46.7 47.0. We ie 
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with a 51.0% advance in dollar weekly earnings during 
the period. 


EmpioyMent, Man Hours ann Payrouis 


Employment in the twenty-five industries rose to a 
new peak level in August. The number of employed 
wage earners in August was 0.1% greater than in the 
previous high months of June and July. Since January, 
1941, 36.3% more persons have been added to the pay- 
rolls in these industries. Total man hours, which reflect 
changes in the average number of hours worked in one 
week as well as those in employment, advanced 0.1% in 
August. While the August level, 136.1 (1923 = 100), 
was still slightly below the June high point, it was 52.7% 
above the January, 1941, average. Payrolls, showing the 
influence of changes in hourly earnings, employment 
and hours worked a week, rose 0.2% in the one-month 
period, and attained a new all-time high of 258.3 
(1923 = 100). Since January, 1941, payrolls disbursed 
in these twenty-five industries have risen 105.8%. 


Boot Anp SHoE INDUSTRY 


The averages for the boot and shoe industry shown in 
the accompanying tables are not entirely comparable 
with those previously published. Earnings and hours 
have been revised from June, 1939, to date to include 
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reports received too late for inclusion in the published 
monthly figures. Indexes of employment have been ad- 
justed to the levels of the 1939 Census of Manufactures 
and, as a result, man hours and payrolls are also revised. 
The index series extends from January, 1935, to date. 
The revised data are available upon request. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners in the 
cement industry rose slightly, largely because almost an 
hour more a week was averaged in August. This was 
also true of both unskilled and skilled male workers. Al- 
though in previous months employment had been dras- 
tically reduced in this industry, from July to August 
only a fractional decline was recorded. 

Largely because of longer working hours, weekly earn- 
ings of workers in petroleum refineries rose substantially 
in August. However, an increase in the number of the 
more highly paid semi-skilled and skilled workers was 
also a contributory factor. Average weekly earnings for 
all workers in this industry were $57.17 in August. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Wage earners in the aircraft industry received a slight- 
ly smaller weekly return in August as hourly earnings 
were lower than they had been in July. A relatively 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InpusTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real a 
Aug July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug July Aug. July 
Agricultural FM pPlewen ta. sig seine wi sie ol 194.4 | 193.9 | 182.4 | 182.5 | 178.0 |] 177.5 | 180.4 | 175.9 | 169.0 | 165.5 | 329.0 | 321.0 
ITICORSOD ete tastes eters. atte. aieieve = -\si6 203.8 | 205.97] 195.1 | 197.7 | 190.3 | 192.3 n.d n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. na. 
IB OGETANCU ROC Ss te orate: ole iele amisiows eine 141.8 | 141.2 | 194.5 | 121.0 | 121.5 | 117.7 | 89.4] 91.87] 78.6] 78.7rj| 111.3 | 111.1r 
(GTO Bae ie Cree ce ee 202.6 | 202.8 | 176.7 | 172.7 | 172.4 | 168.0] 166.4 | 163.8 | 145.1 | 189.6 | 294.0 | 282.9 
Wotton— North ccs catss ctu cesesliesss es 167.0 | 166.5 | 151.2 nat 4 ee ele 46.6 47.7 42.1 - i oe ia - 
i ANID, sieves cos Sepsis 188.0 | 187.5 | 182.9 : : : n.d. n.d. n.d. a. n.d. .d. 
cea soe veer et. 188.2 | 187.47] 183.8 | 186.67] 179.3 | 181.57} 146.0 | 141.67] 142.6 141.07] 268.3 | 264.2r 
Hosiery and knit goods Rist ea pisyerdeeieseiey 199.5 | 199.0 | 175.7 | 173.5 | 171.4 | 168.8 86.1 86.4 75.9 75.4] 151.3 | 149.9 
RrOnmPaAnd steer. (her os sane scenes cece ne 191.9 | 193.8 | 188.4 | 146.7 | 135.0 | 142.7 | 180.2 | 124.9 93.5 94.2 | 180.2 | 183.2 
Leather tanning and HMISHITIG ce yeyats sc 2 o = 177.6 | 177.6 | 158.8 | 167.1 | 164.9 | 152.8 15 4 76.6 67.5 67.9 | 119.7 ae 
Lumber and millwork, -0...0....-....- 229.6 | 228.5 | 218.4 | 212.8 | 213.1 | 207.0 57 2 58.0 54.5 pag Lath conte 
Meat packing 5 MMs c Birpts dete elas pia es 188.2 | 186.3 | 181.3 | 177.9 | 176.9 | 173.1 | 180.8 | 180.8 | 126.4 | 125.0 | 237.1 | 23 Y 
Paint anc EVArNIshes cee sors eine clsieis clere 182.2 | 173.2 | 168.6 | 165.7 | 164.5 | 161.2 | 141.7.| 143.7 | 131.2 | 1387.4 | 238.9 Ox F 
Paper and pulp Ae Cee caine ire teaeN ceric osicor 175.0 | 174.0 | 158.4 | 157.5 | 154.5 | 153.2 | 113.1 | 114.0 | 102.1 | 102.9 ae poate 
Paper products A te ASA nice RIO 176.8 | 175.4 | 163.8 | 161.5 | 159.8 | 157.1 | 184.0 | 183.4 | 171.3 | 169.5 aa “itn 
Printing—book and job oe BAe Gtice PBI: 155.1 | 149.8r} 143.0 | 136.87] 139.5 | 183.17] 121.4 | 124.77] 111.9 | 113.97 wth Koatre 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 161.0 | 163.8 | 146.9 | 147.0 | 143.3 | 143.0 | 121.8 | 122.9 | 111.2 be Lie ae 
Leip lelsv ee Shs Seles Gol omras FON ROC ORIOIOn 180.8 | 178.9 | 183.1 | 179.8 | 178.6 | 174.9 | 119.2 116.6 120.7 ne fist viata 
Silk and TAY Ol opeterele ose sive g's cise He 2 eatie 147.8 | 147.4 | 183.0 | 182.0 | 129.8 | 128.4 85.4 85.1 76.8 fh ig ole seat 
Wino leet Meta tere atetes ais s sie vous avevesie 175.6 | 175.0 leat Wage ee Rife Nia pie sone nee ea ane 
Se i 4 | 194.2 | 187, ; 2, 
ea le BpORe: xan as 1380 | 180.8 | 1678-1 10525 | 168.7 | 161.0 | 156.5 | 17.8 | 144.8 | 144.4 | 262.6 | 260.8 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 197.3 LA spe teeth pels ve ne i ee a ne an 
TING TL te eo aloreistovataleistorec 178.4 ; : ‘ F < : a. i .d. a. rae 
FR a pee ats 206.3 | 205.7 | 200.7 | 199.1 | 195.8 | 198.7 | 217.1 | 216.8 | 211.2 | 200.6 495.7 481.6 
Be Other products SRN ok Holgiensee wlecey> 196.1 | 197.1 | 191.5 | 192.6 | 186.8 | 187.4 | 270.9 | 274.2 | 264.7 ; ; : 
@5 INDUSTRIES......... ccc ceeeeeccsons 188.7 | 188.5rl 173.7 | 173.47] 169.5 | 168.77] 148.7 | 148.67 136.1 | 136.0r| 258.3 | 257.7r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and er other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 
products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” See footnotes on page 
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smaller number of semi-skilled and skilled male workers 
and a larger proportion of lower-paid female workers 
were also a contributory factor to the decline. The 
average for all workers in August was $47.97 for a work 
week of 45.6 hours. 

A reduction in the number of hours worked in one 
week was responsible for lowering the weekly earnings 
of all wage earners in the shipbuilding industry to $60.00. 
Hourly earnings, however, rose between the two months, 
because female workers and semi-skilled and _ skilled 
male wage earners received higher hourly earnings. 


Lagor STATISTICS IN AUGUST 


Hourly earnings advanced 0.1% in August to $1.021. 
They were 8.6% more than in August, 1942, and 73.1% 
higher than in 1929. 

Weekly earnings of $46.21 in August exceeded those 
in July by 0.2%, those a year before, by 13.1% and the 
1929 average, by 61.9%. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


October, 1943 


“Real” weekly earnings or dollar weekly earnings ad- 
justed for changes in living costs, rose 0.5% in August 
and were 8.2% above the August, 1942, level and 58.1% 
above the average for 1929. 

Hours per week remained unchanged at 45.0 in Au- 
gust, but were 4.2% more than in August of last year. 
Since 1929, they have declined 6.8%. 

Employment increased 0.1% to reach 148.7 (1923 = 
100). Since August, 1942, employment has increased 
7.8% and since 1929, 47.27%. 

Man hours, after rising 0.1% in August, were 12.4% 
more than in August of 1942 and 37.2% above the 1929 
average. 

Payrolls in August stood at 258.3 (1923 = 100). They 
exceeded those of July by 0.2%, those of August, 1942, 
by 22.0% and the 1929 average by 138.3%. 


Erxet B. DuNN 
Division of Labor Statistics 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Aut Maz 


Average Earnings 


Female 


Average Hours Average Hours 


Iaepustar per Week per eee 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Aug July Aug. July Aug July Aug. July Aug. July Aug July 
Agricultural implement; «ccs sveaeaneds 1.109 |$1.106 |$51.69 |$51.66 | 46.6] 46.7 [$ .854 | $.848 |$388.49 |$38.31 45.1 45 .2 
Auto’. 6.3 Pe en 1.350 | 1.362r| 62.92 | 63.40| 46.6| 46.5 | 1.065 | 1.083 | 45.22 | 46.89 | 42.5] 43.3 
Book end thot ete 932 | .827 | 34.16 | 33.06 | 41.1| 40.0] .582| .579 | 22.85 | 22.21] 39.3] $8.4 
Chemical....... Mp cee ee ee 1.099 | 1.101 | 51.98 | 50.76 | 47.3| 46.1] .708| .706 | 30.73 | 29.37] 43.4] 41.6 
Rayon and allied products..........] 1.019 | 1.018 | 45.86 | 45.71 | 45.0] 44.9 686 671 | 27.51 | 26.71 | 40.1] 39.8 
Cotton—North ...... RSs ee ‘811 | .811 | 36.73 | 37.05 | 45.3] 45.7] .659] .657 | 27.03 | 96.74 | 41.0] 40.7 
Electrical manufacturing.............. | 1.912 | 1.205 | 58.27 | 57.60 | 48.1] 47.8] 805] .803 | 35.05 | 34.89 | 48.6] 43.4 
y's ene en ere eee 1.043 | 1.0817] 50.70 | 51.067] 48.6 | 49.5r| .780| .772r| $3.96 | 83.91r| 43.6| 43.9r 
Hosiery and knit goods............... 1.035 | 1.044 | 44.54 | 44.48 | 43.0| 42.5] 637] 630 | 25.35 | 24.87] 39.8| 39.4 
Iron and steel®,........ Ube EY 1.157 | 1.167 | 48.05 | 51.05] 41.5] 43.8] .858| .847 | 38.06 | 31.82] 38.5] $7.0 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 890 .888 | 38.31 | 37.95 43.0] 42.7 702 706 | 28.09 | 27.59 40.0] 39.1 
Lumber and millwork...............0. 1.086 | 1.081 | 51.15 | 49.88 | 47.1] 46.1] .... a tice ' 
Meat packing............0..0.00s0e. 940 | .930 | 46.50 | 45.46 | 49.4] 48.9] 684] .681 | 29.27| 99.18] 42.8] 42.9 
Paint and varnish.................... 989 | .967 | 44.84] 45.64] 45.3] 47.2] 687] 742 | 28.77] 31.94| 41.9] 42.1 
Pagev aid DOlpdse. «ads sc vuedeur ons 906 | .901 | 43.10 | 42.91] 47.5] 47.6| 652] 647 | 26.76 | 26.32| 41.0] 40.7 
Paper products..... see e eee sesneneeee 934 .927 | 43.33 | 42.96 | 46.4] 46.4 616 609 | 25.56 | 24.84] 41.5 40.8 
Printing—book and job................| 1.185 | 1.1487] 50.67 | 48.727] 42.8] 42.57} .655 | .648r| 27.09 | 26.46r| 41.4] 40.87 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1,210 | 1.234 | 49.82 | 50.01 | 41.2] 40.5 719 711 | 29.87 | 28.55] 40.8] 40.2 
Rubber....... fT lS a Mall 1.294 | 1.277 | 61.51 | 60.18] 47.5] 47.1] .827| .817| 34.54] 33.78] 41.8] 41.4 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 1.364 | 1.360 | 63.51 | 64.22 | 46.6] 47.2| 932] .920 | 38.91 | 38.42] 41.8] 41.8 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.178 | 1.198 | 57.98 | 53.01 | 49.2] 47.0] .737| .798| 30.77] 29.88] 41.8] 41.0 
Silk and rayon.............-ss.s++.+..| 826 | .824 | $5.92 | $5.57] 43.5] 48.2 | .604| 602 | 23.95 | 93.82| 397] 39.5 
Waele ete cose ss ony ds a9 ads 957 | .950 | 42.13 | 42.23] 44.0] 44.5] .771] 771 | $1.54] 31.95| 40.9| 40.5 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 938 | .984 | 41.73 | 41.87] 44.5| 44.8] .781| .774| 32.56] 31.44] 41.7] 406 
2. Other woolen products'........... 985 | .972 | 42.70 | 42.73] 43.4| 44.0] .748| 766 | 29.501 30.86| 39.4] 403 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 1.167 | 1.164 | 56.55 | 56.24 |] 48.5] 48.3 844 843 | 37.26 | 37.34 44.2 | 44.3 
1. Foundries......... is dor 4es 1.098 | 1.082 | 51.46 | 50.30 | 46.9] 46.5] 827] .799 | 33.81 | 32.95] 40.9] 40.4 
2. Machines and machine tools.......} 1.153 | 1.160 | 58.13 | 58.70 | 50.4] 50.6] .805| .808 | 37.03 | 37.78| 46.0] 46.7 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.212 | 1.198 | 57.65 | 56.42 | 47.6] 47.1] .843] .843 | $6.44 | 36.06] 48.3] 42.8 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.189 | 1.186 | 55.53 | 55.11] 48.8] 48.5 | .807| .806 | 34.70] 34.45] 43.0| 49.7 
_5. Other products...............+-+.| 1.161 | 1.169 | 56.56 | 56.95 | 48.7] 48.7] .876| ‘876 | 38.84| 38.84] 443| 44.3 
Q5 INDUSTRIWS........ 22... cece eee ee. $1,112 |$1.1107/851.48 [851.397] 46.2 | 46.27% .705 |S .70%r|829.17 |$28.84r/ 41.2 | 40.9 
Cement........ Py ae oe ® .848 |8 .856 [$36.17 1835.86 | 42.7] 41.9 
Petroleum refining................000. 1.237 | 1.245 | 57.17 | 55.98] 46.2] 44.9 : 
@7 INDUSTRIES.......... 2.000 ces e eee ee $1.111 181 sid 44 |851.33r) 46.2] 46.2 
Averett! 4. auc del is) wah Wena $1.128 |$1.1397]852.99 [853.517] 47.0] 47.0rl$ .915 
. “14° ae Bat , fl : 4 90 
Shinbulldings-. cco eee 1.294 | 1.289 | 60.55 | 60.70 | 46.8] 47.1 | 1.047 predate ee! 0 uses 


See footnotes om page 423 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1943 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNsEILLED 


SKILLED AND Semi-SEILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Earnings 


InpustEY ~~ e gcse Averegs Hours 
ee r 
Hourly Weekly age Ear ner Hourly Weekly wage Gres 
- Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug July Aug July Aug. July 
icultural i 
Retsil Bene. peer Se weet was $ .894 | $.892 |$41.86 1840.72 | 46.8 | 45.7 |81.139 1$1.135 1853.05 1853.21 | 46.6 | 46.9 
aye ag oe Saree CR RIE Ts ates e Citaed 1.089 | 1.097 | 51.11 | 50.53r| 46.9 46.1 | 1.386 | 1.399 | 64.55 | 65.197] 46.6 46.6 
Fe eye (eae OPE RESIS AAD ooh 457 455 | 19.58 | 19.07 42.9 41.9 . 846 .841 | 34.69 | 33.57 41.0 39.9 
fon en F cs 84 . af ie ere .924 .924 | 43.61 | 42.32 47.2 45.8 | 1.153 | 1.155 | 54.54 | 53.36 47.3 46.2 
Cotton—-North PROGUGCUR, cen earch . 155 .751 | 33.22 | 33.12 44.0 44.1} 1.049 | 1.049 | 47.31 | 47.10 45.1 44.9 
Biecceal sn doe . g)STe w MAT RINMNRE ey 51816 Wo? .727 | 32.86 | 32.98 45.0 45 4 .851 852 | 38.65 | 39.05 45 4 45.8 
=i nee CLUTIRT scott siya smote .890 .883 | 41.54 | 41.15 46.7 46.6 | 1.250 | 1.244 | 60.34 | 59 64 48.3 48.0 
Feces ee eee OP Ae ee . 823 .799r| 40.76 | 39.50r} 49.5 49.47] 1.086 | 1.072r| 52.56 | 53.08r] 48.4 49 .5r 
eee Gn = WOOUS ee rakic cm. ba es eee .649 .643 | 28.74 | 28.87 44.3 44.9 | 1.071 | 1.083 | 45.97 | 45.83 42.9 42.3 
Tait eel. .... 6... se ete of o Grae a a's aa . 882 .885 | 35.89 | 37.20 40.7 42.0 | 1.213 | 1.224 | 50.61 | 54.01 41.7 44.1 
‘ ee Soe a meee finishing.......... .651 .651 | 27.30 | 27.28 41.9 41.9 959 956 | 41.59 | 41.07 | 43.4] 43.0 
tect er ae Tl WwOrkK? fon tree Gate eS canee 797 .792 | 36.24 | 34.72 45 5 43.9 | 1.168 | 1.158 | 55.52 | 54.11 47.6 46.7 
hee ae hag . 3 SEABER. SORTA oravetre oN 772 .766 | 38.21 | 36.65 49.5 47.9 | 1.025 | 1.013 | 50.65 | 50.00 49.4 49.4 
Ss 4 iat 5 aS SCOT: Pn ee 817 812 | 35.94 | 35.73 44.0 44.0 | 1.073 | 1.032 | 49.40 | 50.67 46.0 49.1 
P per ae hE Teg ae ee 756 102 || $5.33 | $4.76 46.7 46.2 977 .971 | 46.84 | 46.91 47.9 48.3 
odes ucts..... eb eeeecceneeecs 714 .730 | 31.53 | 32.53 44.1 44.6 | 1.028 | 1.007 | 48.77 | 47.47 47.4 47.1 
1 ting—book and job.. Wess ese etens .851 .817r| 36.30 | 34.417] 42.6 42.17} 1.304 | 1.2627] 55.83 | 53.737] 42.8 42.6r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 781 .779 | 30.88 | 30.57 39.5 89,2 | 1.328 | 1.359 | 55.381 | 55.57 41.7 40.9 
Rubber....... oe eee eens teens es eccnee= .990 | 1.006 | 45.84 | 46.07 46.3 45.8 | 1.302 | 1.284 | 61.93 | 60.54 47.6 AT 2 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............] 1.063 | 1.086 | 49.54 | 50.06 46.6 46.1 | 1.373 | 1.368 | 63.92 | 64.62 46.6 47.3 
2. Other rubber products............ . 724 i390 | 32.69. | $2.95 45.1 45.0 | 1.186 | 1.136 | 58.48 | 53.42 49.3 47.0 
Woo!. wee eet teen eee eee ees 784 2 t4e | ok, 08 | S877 43.5 43.4 | 1.042 | 1.032 | 46.19 | 46.46 44.3 45.0 
1. Woolen and worsted goodss 20s .798 .794 | 33.95 | 33.94 42.5 42.7 | 1.026 | 1.024 | 47.05 | 47.35 45.8 46.3 
2. Other woolen products‘ "Pa eee - 152 743 | 34.42 | 33.35 45.8 44.9 | 1.061 | 1.042 | 45.24 | 45.52 42.6 43.7 
Foundries and machine shops........... 944 .947 | 45.15 | 45.07 | 47.8 | 47.6 | 1.203 | 1.200 | 58.44 | 58.12 | 48.6] 48.4 
I Foundries sneer tes e see e eens . 889 .871 | 41.01 | 39.42 46.1 45.3 | 1.174 | 1.160 | 55.38 | 54.48 AT 2 47.0 
2. Machines and machine tools....... .983 | 1.009 | 49.05 | 49.62 49.9 49.2 | 1.179 | 1.182 | 59.51 | 60.07 | 50.5} 50.8 
S$. Heavy equipment... 2 scl» vasae .947 -951 | 44.61 | 44.45 47.1 46.8 | 1.249 | 1.235 | 59.52 | 58.22 47.7 47.2 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 927 .923 | 45.16 | 45.10 48.7 48.9 | 1.174] 1.171 | 57.24 | 56.71 48.8 48.4 
5. Other producistse.0.000). 20. 2.2 3 .958 .966 | 46.25 | 46.95 48.3 48.6 | 1.189 | 1.198 | 58.02 | 58.38 48.8 48.7 
PAPENDUISTRIDS 3. c o)c cu was «oni s on ies $ .863 |$ .8617/$39.71 |$39.25r] 45.9 45.5 |$1.173 |$1.1717|$54.42 |$54.427r] 46.4 46.4r 
Cement.ess..5 < Lense eee e eee e eee eeeees $ .747 |$ .760-|$32.51 |$31.97 43.5 42.1 |$ .864 |$ .871 |$36.72 |$36.46 42.5 41.8 
Petrolennr, FOOMIN Gg... c54.ss0 cane sess os 0p . 934 .940 | 38.58 | 37.89 41.3 40.3 | 1.271 | 1.280 | 59.53 | 58.24 46.8 45.5 
WU SEN EIRTRIMS ease ne ove Scheer. $ .863 |$ .8617/$39.64 |$39.17r] 45.8 45.4 1$1.172 |$1.1707r/$54.37 |$54.347r] 46.3 46.4 
Aircraft. eae e cere t eee e eter e ester eeenes $ .996 |$ .9957r/$44.35 |$44.207r] 44.5 44.47)$1.135 |$1.1477|$53.48 |854.027r] 47.1 47.1 
Shipbuilding ee ee en .976 .991 | 43.94 | 45.36 45.0 45.8 | 1.348 | 1.342 | 63.54 | 63.54 47.1 47.3 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in 
use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

Revised from January, 1934, to date. Data for earlier dates avail- 
able upon request. (Based on data collected by the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association and THe CONFERENCE Boarp.) 

2Tncludes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

’Earnings and hours of female workers were shown for the first 
time in July. While data applicable to female workers were included 
in the averages for all wage earners, separate averages for female 
workers were not shown because they constituted so small a group. 


Averages for all male workers, therefore, are not strictly comparable 
with those previously published. (Based on data collected by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and Tae ConFreRENCE Boarp.) 

‘Principally rugs. 

5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for un- 
skilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

®Revised series; data for earlier months available upon request. 
Actual average figures revised since June, 1939; index numbers 
since January, 1935. 

alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar 
budgets. 

rRevised. 

n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


Group Life Insurance for Retired Employees 


As a result of a request from several employee asso- 
ciations, the Sun Oil Company has extended its group 
life insurance coverage to long-term employees retiring 
at sixty-five. Under this plan, every employee sixty-five 
years of age who has had twenty-five years’ continuous 
service and leaves the employ of the company with the 


consent of management will be continued on the pay- 
roll for an amount sufficient at least to cover the group 
insurance premium for the amount of insurance in force 
at the time of retirement. This privilege is not extended 
to employees who leave to accept gainful employment 
in other establishments. 
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Earnings, Hours and Employment—Class I Railroads 
January—June, 1943 


ea VOLUME of passenger and freight traffic on 
railroads reached an unprecedented high level in the 
first half of 1943. In order to meet this added burden, 
longer hours were worked and more persons were em- 
ployed during the period. 

In the years between the two wars, technological im- 
provements in railroad equipment had been largely re- 
sponsible for a reduction in the number of cars and lo- 
comotives in service and in the number of workers re- 
quired to operate them. With the outbreak of the cur- 
rent conflict, the railroads were called upon to handle 
freight and passenger traffic in a volume exceeding any 
before handled. Because of the shortage of vessels and 
the threat to coastwise shipping, large quantities of 
goods formerly transported by water are being carried 
by rail. In addition, much freight and passenger traffic 
previously transported by truck and private motor were 
transferred to railroads because of shortages of rubber 
and petroleum. 

As might be expected, more persons were employed 
and longer hours were worked to meet this emergency. 
In the first half of 1943, employment (as of the middle 
of the month) averaged 1,028,000 or more than the av- 
erage for any year since 1930. Employment rose in each 
successive month with the exception of February when 
a sharp decline in the number of unskilled workers was 
reflected in the totals for all workers. The June level of 
employment of all wage earners on railroads was the 
high point for the half-year period, despite a decline in 
employment in that month in train and engine service. 

Hourly earnings, which averaged $.869 for the first 
six months of 1943, were higher than the annual aver- 
age for such earnings in any previous year. The peak 
level of hourly earnings, $.878, reached in February, 
1942, has not been exceeded inasmuch as the em- 
ployment of lower-paid nonoperating workers has in- 


creased more since then than has the number of more 
highly paid train and engine service workers. Hourly 
earnings of all wage earners declined $.009 in June as 
the employment of unskilled workers and semi-skilled 
and skilled shop labor was substantially increased while 
employment of higher-paid train and engine employees 
was reduced. 

In the first six months of this year, all wage earners 
on Class I railroads (as of the middle of the month) 
averaged 52.1 hours of work in a week, which was more 
than the average for any year since 1918. While workers 
in all classifications worked more hours in 1943, the 
longest hours were worked by semi-skilled and skilled 
shop workers and unskilled laborers. In June, 1943, all 
wage earners averaged 52.8 hours in one week, which, 
while slightly fewer than the March work week of 53.0 
hours, was more than that of any other individual 
month in recent years. 

Average weekly earnings of all wage earners on rail- 
roads were at new peaks in 1943, with the single ex- 
ception of January when weekly earnings were frac- 
tionally below those of December. In June, the average 
was $45.41 for all wage earners. Earnings of the groups 
ranged from $29.94 a week for unskilled labor to $59.61 
for all train and engine service. “Real” weekly earnings, 
or dollar weekly income adjusted for changes in living 
costs (prewar budget), reached their peak in February, 
1942, when the 1923 average was exceeded by 53.2%. 
Since then, living costs have risen more than dollar 
weekly earnings, with the result that “real” weekly 
earnings have tapered off. However, the average of 
148.2 for the first six months of 1943 (1923=100) was 
only slightly below 1942 “real” weekly earnings and 
greater than in any previous year. 


Erne, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1943 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; computed by Tae ConrerENcE Boarp 


Number of Wage Earners 


Average Hourly Earnings 


All Wage Earners Receiy- 


Ww E f Middl 
age Earners as 0 iddle of Month ings Pay Dociae Woeth 


Average Weekly Earnings 


oe ies se Indexes, 1923 =100 ae Ac- Average Ac- 
ag Month Durin Actual eat Indexes, 1923 = 100 bes Week Weeks oer Week. 
ont Actual Real Actua. Aetna Real ee Earnings per Wage 
Att Wace EARNERS 
1943 January..........{1,013,390 |1,133,041 $.871 148.6 146.5 $44.11 148.7 146.6 50.7 
’ > ’ , . : F ‘ 4 ‘ . 9 . 5 
February.........|1,006,652 |1,131,103 877 149.7 147.1 45.91 154.8 152.1 52.4 ach ae 
March Ear for 1,015,684 |1,149,403 . 869 148.3 144.3 46.11 155.5 Toles 53.0 40.75 46.9 
April ..... {1,033,965 |1,160,813 . 866 147.8 142.5 45 .26 152.6 147.2 52.2 40 .32 46.5 
May.......+.+.«-»|1,036,215 1,167,989 . 869 148.3 142.6 44.84 151.2 145.4 51.6 39.78 45.8 
June ..... {1,062,425 |1,196,168 . 860 146.8 141.2 45.41 153.1 147.2 52.8 40.33 46.9 


NOTE: This table brings up to date fi 


gures published in The Conference Board Management Record, April, 1943, pp. 162-165. 
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SSSsSsS9nmaaaSsm93939. 


Wage Earners as of Middle of Month 


Date 


Number of Wage Earners 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Indexes, 1923 =100 


Actual 


Att Train aND ENarIne SERVICE 


Real 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Actual 


Indexes, 1923 =100 


Actual 


Real 
a ener) | Oe Berner 


SHwROD 


CwWoORoN 


PISOMNO 


ARUOANS Or Ht Or 00 CO 


120 WO Or OO 


WAwoHA 


1943 January.......... 294,321 | 316,724 | $1.192 143.1 141.1 $60.75 138.8 
i i ; : : y j 136. : 
February Be lb Rva ches 294,910 | 316,706 1.195 143.5 141.0 62.50 142.8 ia 4 an : ae 7a 
March Ea ci owes 297,827 | 320,861 1,197 143.7 139.8 62.15 142.0 138. | 61 9 57.69 48 
Aprils: oe ee ke 299,946 | $21,351 1,203 144.4 189.2 60.17 137.4 132.5 50.0 56.16 46 
IM aiyrtes ean iey, 299,781 | $21,974 1.202 144.3 138.7 59.13 195.1 129.9 49.2 55.05 45 
June. Seach. 298.341 |) SIS.538 1.206 144.8 139.2 59.61 136.2 131.0 49.4 55.83 46 
SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED SHop LaBor 
1943 January..........| 181,158 188,861 $.989 138.7 136.8 $50.31 144.4 142.4 50.9 $48 . 26 48 
February.........| 181,240 | 190,259 .996 139.7 137.2 52.31 150.2 147.5 52.5 49.83 50 
March Namegnneayeeeee 183,642 | 192,823 .988 138.6 134.8 53.30 153.0 148.8 53.9 50.76 51 
April Jteeee clu, LOO,OLe 194,331 .988 138.6 UG Ea 6 52.87 151.8 146.4 53.5 50.58 51 
VERVE cca Gack es 186,824 | 195,788 .997 139.8 134.4 52,33 150.2 144.4 52.5 49.93 50 
June ....-| 189,028 | 198,312 .991 139.0 133.7 54.01 155.1 149.1 54.5 51.48 52 
UNSKILLED Lasor 
1943 January ....| 247,328 | 301,424 $.553 150.7 148.6 | $26.66 145.5 143.5 48.2 $21.87 39 
February ..-| 240,305 | 296,182 -b51 150.1 147.4 27.79 a Wes lel / 149.0 50.5 22.55 40 
March ea Reel cccte.s 241,027 | 301,485 .550 149.9 145.8 28.49 155.5 161.3 51.8 Qo 07 41 
Lig) Le Ra 3 ee 251,944 | 310,015 .bd2 150.4 145.0 28.56 155.9 150.3 Jest ire 23.21 42 
May ..| 252,738 | 316,424 . 562 153.1 147.2 29.07 158.7 152.6 51.8 83722 41 
artes oe cre lecscats ic 274,510 | 340,993 562 153.1 147.2 29.94 163.4 LST 1 53.3 24.10 42 
Roap Freiest ENGINEERS 
1946S January... 5 .:,.. 29,411 31,429 | $1.461 138.9 137.0 $80.95 126.9 135.0 55.4 $75.76 51 
Bebruaryic-asiee 29,461 31,729 1.468 139.5 137.0 84.52 142.9 140.4 57.6 78.48 53 
March PSE Sees 5 29,879 32,091 1.466 139.4 135.6 83.44 141.1 Stes 56.9 77.69 53 
Aprile sec? . 30,013 32,045 1.478 140.5 185.5 80.29 135.8 131.0 54.3 75.20 50 
MSy Roe eee 29,967 32,265 1.483 141.0 135.6 79.36 134.2 129.0 53.5 eae rll 49 
Baines. 3h... ba 30,105 32,154 1.489 141.5 136.1 78.48 132.7 127.6 le Aer f 73.48 49 
Roap PASSENGER ENGINEERS 
1043 January. 5.22. - 9,897 10,601 | $2.038 156.3 154.1 $84.79 145 .2 143.2 41.6 $79.15 38 
February......... 9,832 10,467 2.053 157.4 154.6 84.84 145.3 142.7 41.3 79.70 38 
latch oo nee sme 9,857 10,606 2.054 157.5 153.2 85.05 145.7 141.7 41.4 79.04 38 
April ae te 9,871 10,486 2.084 159.8 154.1 84.37 144.5 139.3 40.5 79.42 38 
A ENS err yneens ae 9,762 10,445 2.081 159.6 153.5 83.20 142.5 137.0 40.0 77.76 37 
June. ee a ee 9,778 10,445 2.071 158.8 152.7 85.22 145.9 140.3 41.2 79.78 38 
Yarp ENGINEERS 
1943 January.......... 19,660 20,753 | $1.170 133.0 iyo ies $61.72 133.4 131.6 52.8 $58.47 50 
Mepriaryen seca e 19,618 20,592 ie gl 1ssci 130.7 63.30 136.8 134.4 54.1 60.30 51 
Niarch:<t sees. .< 19,786 20,923 1073 133.3 129.7 63.27 136.8 133.1 53.9 59.83 61 
Aprilygesehs e3 « 19,908 20,999 1.165 132.4 197.7 60.82 131.5 126.8 52.2 57.66 49 
MERAY, fs te aise so 19,734 20,869 1.163 132.2 127.1 59.82 129.3 124.3 51.4 56.57 48 
June oe 19,794 20,787 1.164 182.3 127.2 59.52 128.7 123..7 51.2 56.68 48 
Roap Freieut ConpucTORS 
1943 January ns 22,456 24,093 | $1.241 141.7 139.7 $72 .35 ST, 135.8 58.3 $67 . 44 54 
February pe 22,189 23,928 1.243 141.9 139.4 76.30 145.2 142.6 61.4 70.75 56 
Marche. om. as 22,635 24,499 1.246 142.2 138.3 74.80 142.3 138.4 60.0 69.11 55 
April es 22,773 24,541 1.262 144.1 139.0 72.48 187.9 133.0 Gi.0 67.26 53 
1 ET Geico Seger 22,967 24,774 1.264 144.3 138.8 (al es 135.4 130.2 56.3 65.96 52 
4 bi OO ne os aarti 22,796 24,411 1.268 144.7 139.1 72.04 ies (al! 131.8 56.8 67.28 53 
Roap PassENGER CONDUCTORS 
1948 January.......... 7,858 8,439 | $1.656 149.3 147.2 $77.79 144.5 , 142.5 47.0 $72.43 43 
February 7,925 8,468 1.689 152.3 149.6 77.80 144.5 141.9 46.1 72.81 43 
IMarchets aac. . 7,965 8,579 1.676 Pri beat 147.0 7 De 144.0 140.1 46 .2 Af 42 
(Noel bRaEeseeaee 7,981 8,578 1.691 152.5 147.1 76.76 142.6 187.5 45.4 71.41 42 
Mayas ccnica raat 7,960 8,506 1.701 153.4 147.5 75.80 140.8 135.4 44.6 70.94 41 
June 7,983 8,598 1.690 152.4 146.5 77.80 144.5 138.9 46.0 72.24 42 
YarpD CONDUCTORS 
1948 January.......... 20,281 21,489 | $1.121 133.9 132.1 $61.07 138.8 136.9 64.5 $57.64 51 
Taheneee Od td iiss 20,332 21,472 1,121 133.9 1S 62.48 142.0 139.5 55.7 59.16 ae 
Miarchos* svacs << 2 20,511 21,756 1.1921 133.9 130.3 62.69 142.4 138.5 55.9 59.11 52 
Aprilty. seietine -r 20,460 21,595 1.114 133.1 128.4 60.90 138.4 LSSe5 54.6 57.70 51 
WE Woe es Ses oe 20,460 21,856 1.114 183.1 128.0 59.49 135.2 130.0 53.4 55.69 50 
UTC ois codices 20,437 21,615 1.112 132.9 127.8 59.47 135.38 129.9 53.5 56.49 50 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, April, 1943, pp. 162-165. 


0 SOO 


All Wage Earners Receiv- 
ing Pay During Month 


Average Ac- Average Ac- 
tual Hours | Avera tual Hours 
per Week Weekly per Week 
per Wage | Earnings | per Wage 

Earner Earner 
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Number of Wage Earners 


Average Hourly Earnings 


All WageEarners Receiv- 


Wage Earners as of Middle of Month 


Weekly Earnin A Aver: Ac 
Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 Ph ale) Pat is: Mamie a a SM: jeeeg aver tual Hours 
Date Lert’ iy Actual Indexes, 1923 =100 per Week Rid kly Lae! a 
t in, 
“4 M Actual Real Actual rR, Real Pe ee 
Ne he i eee 


Roap Freiaut FireMEN 


4 1.5 50.8 $54.36 46.8 

1943 J oP oe 31,659 34,368 | $1.161 148.8 146.7 $59.02 143.5 141. 

Penney 31,797 34,425 1.156 148.2 145.6 60.84 147.9 145.3 52.6 56 a 7 4 
March. Styate...a6 5 32,360 35,098 1.156 148.2 144.2 59.88 145.6 141.6 51.8 55 a rd 
(Aprile. ctaoeter. oh 32,605 35,312 1.165 149.4 144.1 57.47 139.7 194.7 49.3 53.0 ae 
Mayieve catia ark 32,530 35,175 1.168 149.7 143.9 56.76 138.0 132.7 48.6 52.49 ae 
unes..co as 32,678 35,038 veuice 150.4 144.6 56.08 136.3 otek 47.8 52.30 ‘ 

Roap PassENGER FIREMEN 
“i $61.37 36.5 

1943 J EY caren cit 9,118 10,026 | $1.681 169.1 166.8 $67.48 156.1 153.9 40 
een mokono 9,046 9,891 1.702 VWL.2 168.2 67.69 156.5 153.7 39.8 61.91 36.4 
March toseucrnccde: 8,997 9,918 1.708 171.8 167.1 68.23 157.8 153.5 39.9 61.89 36.2 
Dag) Wome See iPre te Fc 9,128 10,000 L725 L735 Lito 66.56 153.9 148.4 38.6 60.76 $5.2 
1 EN eee eee 2 8,970 9,871 V-735 174.5 167.8 65.89 152.4 146.5 38.0 59.87 34.5 
TT Cety Merl Be Mesias 2. 5 9,007 9,897 L727 Died 167.0 67.44 156.0 150.0 39.1 61.38 35.6 

Yarp FIREMEN 
: 0 

1948 January.......... 21,116 23,237 $.929 137.2 Leite $45 .02 130.5 128.7 48.5 $40.91 44 
ete MS. he. 21,169 23,134 945 139.6 IST. 46.75 135.5 133.1 49.5 42.78 45.3 
March “ee tiie: 21,210 23,298 945 139.6 135.8 46.91 136.0 182.3 49.6 42.71 45 .2 
Anrils tem worn: 21,169 23,240 .937 138.4 183.5 45 45 163 af 127.0 48.5 41.40 44.2 
Maye eu dist 21,259 23,036 . 936 138.3 133.0 44.15 128.0 123.1 47.2 40.75 43.5 
nee te ee 21,115 22,776 .939 138.7 133.4 44.58 129.2 124.2 47.5 41.33 44.0 

Roap Freicut BRAKEMEN 

1943 January.......... 54,531 58,642 | $1.025 149.9 147.8 $54.34 139.8 137.9 53.0 $50.53 49.3 
February 54,691 58,818 1.028 150.3 147.6 56.40 145.1 142.5 54.9 52.45 51.0 
March: 725245. hc 55,261 59,459 1.036 161.5 147.4 55.89 143.8 139.9 53.9 51.95 50.1 
Avril tage creates ® 55,754 59,651 1.046 152.9 147.4 54.03 139.0 134.0 51.6 50.50 48.3 
Misyee oath. 55,710 59,492 1.040 152.0 146.2 53.32 137.2 131.9 61.3 49.93 48.0 
Wie ae 55,229 | 58,942 | 1.046 | 152.9 | 147.0 | 53.90 | 138.7 | 133.4 51.5 | 50.51 48.3 

Roap Pass—ENGER BRAKEMEN 

1948 January.......... 12,523 13,701 | $1.299 165.5 163.2 $59.76 163.4 161.1 46.0 $54.62 42.1 
February 12,662 13,790 1.318 167.9 164.9 59.75 163.4 160.5 45.3 54.87 41.6 
March. ae ces 12,870 13,940 1.307 166.5 162.0 59.12 161.7 1st 3 45 .2 54.58 41.7 
PONT Ses arti apatite char 12,992 14,072 1.326 168.9 162.9 58.30 159.4 153.7 44.0 53.83 40.6 
May hexane neu ater 13,218 14,342 1327 169.0 162.5 56.35 154.1 148.2 42.4 51.93 39.1 
dee ee eee 12,898 14,026 1.284 163.6 157.3 60.16 164.5 158.2 46.9 55.82 43.1 

Yarp BrRAKEMEN 

1948 January.......... 51,876 55,723 | $1.042 eT aw| 133.2 $50.18 133.5 i ey 48.2 $46.72 44.8 
February 52,297 55,805 1.043 135.38 132.9 51.30 136.5 134.1 49.2 48.08 46.1 
Marchi. 4% ons .8 52,585 56,465 1.044 135.4 13127 61.51 137.0 183.8 49.3 47.97 45.9 
Apriline Weer oes 53,468 56,683 1.041 135.0 130.2 49.46 131.6 126.9 47.5 46.66 44.8 
May een. 2 anar 53,395 57,143 1.037 134.5 129.3 48 45 128.9 123.9 46.7 45.27 43.6 
Abts (oS: acy We 52,721 55,800 1.048 135.9 130.7 48.71 129.6 124.6 46.5 46.02 43.9 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, April, 1948, pp. 162-165, 


Course in Industrial Medicine 


The second post-graduate course in industrial medi- 
cine will be offered by the Long Island College of Medi- 
cine from November 1 to November 12, 1943. The course 
will consist of lectures by leading industrial physicians 
and members of the college faculty, and of clinics in 
the medical departments of near-by industrial plants. It 
is presented under the auspices of the Department of 
Preventive Medicine and Community Health and di- 
rected by Dr. Thomas D. Dublin, Associate Professor. 
Assisting him in the formulation and development of the 
program are Dr. Cassius H. Watson, Medical Director of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Dr. 
John J. Wittmer, Medical and Personnel Director of 
Consolidated Edison Company, and Alfred R. Crawford 
of the college’s Department of Administration. 

This course should be of special interest to industrial 
physicians or to those interested in the field of industrial 
medicine. 

Persons desiring further information or wishing to 
register should address their inquiry to Long Island Col- 
lege of Medicine, Department of Administration, 350 
Henry Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, September 


J Rese COST of living for wage earners’ families in the 
United States rose 0.3% in September, after having 
declined in July and in August. Fractional rises in food, 
clothing and sundries costs were accompanied by no 
change in housing and fuel and light prices. Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s index of living costs now stands at 
103.1 (1923=100), 4.4% higher than a year previous, 
and 19.9% more than in January, 1941. Food prices 
are 13.0% above those of mid-May, 1942, which was 
just before the General Maximum Price Regulation be- 
came effective. The purchasing value of the dollar de- 


clined from 97.3¢ in August to 97.0¢ in September. 

Living costs over the month rose in forty-six cities, 
remained unchanged in seven, and declined in sixteen. 
The greatest advance, 1.2%, occurred in Spokane, where 
food prices increased 3.2%. The largest decline, 0.9%, 
was recorded in Detroit. Yearly increases in the sixty- 
nine industrial cities for which Taz Conrerence Boarp 
compiles indexes varied from 8.3% in Macon down to 
2.1% in New Haven. 

Heten S. How 
Division of Labor Statistics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON A WARTIME BUDGET, SEPTEMBER, 1943 


Item 


September, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 Percentage Changes 
August, 1943 September, 1942 
August, 1943 September, 1942 to to 
September, 1943 September, 1943 
LITO le 5.5, out no gaggia nana ee ee ee ere 112.0 111.4 102.8 +0.5 +8.9 
LE ENTE vi se pageltiy 9 RES ee oA ly aia Les 90.8 90.8 90.8 0 0 
SLQUAIE ER en cote oar tae w Chee cevh encore oeeen 89.8 89.3 88.4 +0.6 +1.6 
LEASE sree so tar 8» a NS ee a et +0.4 +1.7 
Li eR SR ae OS OE RR ee er ees are S +0.8 +1.5 
Ruel and light cat cs ocmrnacxie oem aces votsamine eters 92.6 0 +2.3 
ADE SCAM) Ete MEL NORE Ke ueicheahcec ee ceo cue 0 0.4 
EEG mete cn ORS = 4 RE oe BIR Ria ofan cecrd 0 -0.2 
SV SiVe Ee. Waele SEIS: iy See eae a 107.4 +0.1 +2.7 
Weighted average of all items 103.1 +0.3 +4.4 
PUreHasiCip value OL COHArer ih cee hele. a. cee es ecole 97.0 97.3 101.2 -0.3 —4.2 


1Based on Tue ConFERENCE Boarp indexes of food prices, Ste fier 15, 1942, August 13, 1943, and September 15, 1943. 


2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. r Revise: 


COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Namb P 
Fan 1999 = 100 chemo: Jan., 1939 = 100 Chana 
Cirr Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1942 nae Pe remer tomae Aug. 1948 Sept, 1048 
A 3 . 194: t t pt. ug. i oO 
tS he Niel i Win ta Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948 Sept. 1943 | Sept. 1948 
Akron Baltimore 
Food ....{ 150.5 | 150.47 Peet See oe he en or oe 150.5 | 149.2] 133.8]/ +0.9| 419.5 
Hatune wt ad «os 113.7] 113. 0 Oinl Housing. asd. s.aes 103.2 | 103.2] 104.2 Dhaekt 
RC eee 121.4] 121. 40,2 | 40.24) Clothing... «..:..<.3 120.9] 120.1] 120.3] +0.7| +0.5 
Fuel and light........ 109.0 +0.2 -0.8 | Fuel and light....... 104.9 | 104.9 | 102.7 0 +2.1 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4 O | Housefurnishings....} 133.8 | 130.9 | 130.6 +2.2 42.5 
A 115.2 6.65] SUNGTIES.... ene c cs ceils W1S.6 118.6 
C Aeiss 6 +4.2 Weighted Total....| 126.9 | 126.2 
Birmingham 
181 | Motdarveetiacwatte 156.2] 155.0 
She. OO ae: 0.) Housing. . «cu... a) :105.7)| 105.7 
7S eee 0.2 | Clothing............ 125.1] 125.0 
Fad ant light........ 43.4 | Fuel and light....... 100.6 | 100.5 
Housefurnishings ate 0 | Housefurnishings....) 117.8 | 117.8 
Sundries. . a 1-801] SUDGLICS! sn ois, s.cie sat 52 110.8 | 110.7 
Weighted Total..... +6.0 Weighted Total....| 124.3 | 123.9 
Boston 
ta 
d ear BBVEGA FOO nisin v0 ve 139.9 | 188.8 £O:81mteeo8 
Hee ete ee 0 | Housing............ 103.5 | 108.5 0 | -0.4 
een Oe -0.2 | Clothing............ 125.2 | 124.8 +40.3| +0.2 
trelingl lieht dsb 43.9 | Fuel and light....... 120.7 | 120.7 o | 42.8 
Hotictosnichings «ke +0.7 | Housefurnishings....| 122.5 | 192.5 0} 01 
Saad reir 48.5 | Sundries....i.... 0.4 111.8 | 111.8 o | 42. 
Weighted Total +7.4 Weighted Total....| 122.6 | 122.2 +0.38 | 44.2 


rRevised 


Source: Tus CONFERENCE BoarpD 


COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1942 


ve Se A Pr ine ed es eh a4 Sept. 1948 | Aug. 1943 | Sept. 1942] to to 
it. 1943 . 1943 it. 1942 t t pt. ug. pt. 
y is r Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948 | Sept. 1948 
Bridgeport Denver 
Food fascia trata: 139.3 138.7 134.1 +0.4 Food. erp ee 143.1 139.8 +8.8 
Housing sere. 106.5 | 106.5] 106.9 0 OUBIER ons cosine te 105.6 | 105.6 0 
Clothingeencencwss.. 125.8 125.4 124.3 +0.3 Clothinigss smear 122.5 EN A) +1.2 
Fuel and light........| 115.6 | 115.6] 112.1 0 Fuel and light....... 99.0 99.0 +2.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.4 | 126.4} 126.4 0 Housefurnishings....}| 124.5 | 124.3 +1.6 
SUNGLIES#* 7h . See ce 123.0 123.0 114.3 0 Sundriessset. . fee: 112.7 112.8 +2.5 
Weighted Total..... 124.8 124.6 120.5 +0.2 Weighted Total....} 121.6 120.4 +4.2 
Buffalo Des Moines 
Bod, Cotes ak 143.4| 144.6] 131.7]] -0.8 Foodst: 33 Seas 142.1 | 142.07 
Housing. ee e esas: 114.7 114.7 114.7 0 Housing eer 105.3 105.3 0 
Clothing #2 nace. 118.6 | 118.2] 117.7] +0.3 Clothing:)6 698. 128.7 | 128.0 41.6 
Fuel and light........] 106.0 | 106.0 | 102.8 0 Fuel and light....... 109.4 | 107.9 +0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 126.1 | 196.1 | 195.4 0 Housefurnishings....] 123.8 | 123.8 0.3 
Sundries#figa..ccssa ee 109.3 | 109.3] 106.8 0 Sundries77220" coe: a Th pe a ae +1.6 
Weighted Total..... 122.6 | 122.9} 117.8 0.2 Weighted Total....| 121.0 120.7r 2s 


Housing ysastee es oot 
Glothinysssor- ae 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 


Sundress mecca « 


Weighted Total..... 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .. . 
SUN Cries an epee os 


Chicago 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 


Sundriesssen. cine ores 


Fuel and light........ 


139.6 | 188.3} 128.5] +0.9| +8.6] Food........ 
105.8] 105.8| 105.5 0 A fas (ed 
124.4] 193-7] 1922] +06 Speed Be aes 5 
100.3] 100.3] 99.7 0 Fuel and light....... 
124.9 | 124.9} 125.2 0 Housefurnishings. ... 
106.0 105.9 104.2 +0.1 Sundries? 7-2 ere eee 
119.0| 118.5] 114.5] +0.4 


Fuel and light....... 


Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings... . 
Sundricsi yc. 20s cee" Sumdries.. 5. cc 
Weighted Total.....} 121.7 | 121.8] 118.1 ]] -0.1] +48.0] Weighted Total..... 
Cleveland 
| oe PR aes arg as 140.6 141.1 129.5 —OVS err scG | ehOOO. wan einer ese on 
Housinighes sce. cics ene 109.7 | 109.7] 109.7 Qs |e Or Wiousing menee. cca 
Clothing. see vereceees 127.4 127.2 126.7 +-O°2 |" 006 | Clothing.2.. os c6acce 
Fuel and light........ 103.0 | 103.0] 101.2 0 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.8 | 121.8} 118.2 0 .0 | Housefurnishings. ... 
SUNG Mes eyecare fale vi 114.5 | 114.6] 109.6 -0.1 Oi SUMGLIOS.S cre. crore oer 116. 116. 
Weighted Total... 122.5 | 122.6] 117.4l| -0.1| 44.8] Weighted Total.....{ 122.7| 192.7. 
Dallas [ 
Food. aie dpiieeciey Ete 147.9 147.4 135.0 pO.8: | EO Gx Rood sca. cee cee 6 
Housing..........0+. 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 0 ROUSIDG . fern meres 9 
Clothing. .........+.+ 123.0 | 129.7} 199.6 +0.2 +0.4 | Clothing............ 8 
Fuel and light........ 93'.3 93.3 93.3 0 0 | Fuel and light.......} 114.0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 12759"), 127,9° || 127.9 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 125.4 
SUNGTIES sy aan terre 111.8} 111.8] 108.9 0 +2.7 | Sundries...... 033%... 122.3 
Weighted Total.....| 122.1 | 121.9 | 117.5 +0.2 +3.9 | Weighted Total..... 182.1 
Che Dayton Front Royal, Va. 

Pe et ate 146.7 Hold Sweetest 166.4 | 163.4 
Housing mie sass 2 105.9 Housing aces te ee 103.6 | 103.6 
oe are 122 4 Clothing: ).0 ae 132.3 | 182.2 
rs ne ight... 600. 103.7 Fuel and light....... 103.9 | 103.9 
ee urnishings..... 127.9 Housefurnishings....| 141.0] 141.0 

ATTICS ya et age, «tek 109.4 Sundress ez cee. 1D | mm Ue 

Weighted Total..... 122.5 Weighted Total....| 127.0] 126.1 
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COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tur Conrrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Changes 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Changes 


Ciry pa ne 
Aug. 1943 | Sept. 1942 
t 


Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1942 
Sept. 1943 | Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1942 t 


0 to Sept. 1943 | Aug, 1943 | Sept. 1942 
Sept. 1948 | Sept. 1943 ; y 


oO to 
Sept. 1943 | Sept. 1943 
Grand Rapids 


. 2 150.4 129.6 2 Bill athe ny OO ei aileidn teres vee 141.4 141.5 128.1 -0.1 | +10.4 
Housing Mesias arestores: 106.5 106.5 106.6 Out) Plousing wen «ode on 104.5 104.5 104.5 0 0 
Clothing. Beevseiine # fie ks 126.5 124.1 120.8 +47 |, Clothing,........... 123.8 123.5 123.3 +0.2 +0.4 
Fuel and light Persea Os 108.9 108.8 106.7 +2.1 | Fuel and light....... 116.0 116.0 114.0 0 +1.8 
Se eniaings eer 183.8 | 188.8 | 182.7 +0.5 | Housefurnishings....| 125.6 | 125.6] 125.6 0 0 

UNGNIES 7a raie < heas es 116.5 116.5 118.7 +2.5 | Sundries............ 111.0 111.0 109.3 0 +1.6 
Weighted Total... . 124.8 | 125.8| 118.3 Weighted Total..... 122.9| 192.9 a aerial +4.6 
Houston 
PeOgter ods. o.0 (164 pe 1407 7188.9 || 42.6) 48.601. Poodiccene sacs ces 5 +15.1 
Wousinger, 45. ..0 5. o- 9 0 
Clothingstyfichc.... 6 oe : ; CO) |e 3-0) Le iees-ON6i |) Clothingst sees. ae, J. 3 +2.5 
Fuel and light........ 5 Fuel and light....... 100.5 41.2 
Housefurnishings. ... . . : : Housefurnishings....| 129.3 0 
Sundries............. . é é Sundries heats ees 115.4 +71 
eee 48.3 

a ee ares 6 40.5 | +12.7 pePeiterclysnd ae a 2.4 
HIOUSIN Gee nessa e oe 2117, 0 0 OE Gale cca. eatsigy, 9 0 =0.1 
Glothinger. S.0is... 62 121.8 +2.8 +3.0 Res ces a 0 +0.8 +0.7 
Fuel and light........ 100.0 0 O | Fuel and light....... 109.5 0 +3.8 
Housefurnishings. ... . 126.2 +0.2 +2.1 | Housefurnishings....| 125.2 0 2511 
Sundriesse res oS ok: 111.2 +0.1 +0.9 | Sundries............ 107.1 0 +1.0 

Weighted Total. .... 125.0 +0.5 +5.4 | Weighted Total..... 123.3 +0.8 +5.7 
Meadville, Pa. 
ae He th ; $0.6) |) Hood occ ei. $2. 27e: el 147.0 14000-11956 | | 071 on 
Hy oe ee ee ae . : : OM IP Housing pyre ae ee 110.8} 110.8] 110.8 0 0 
Se Se ee ee : : : : fin) i) Clothing! ceraae- ea: |eel leek W6e7 117.5 +0.3 -0.3 
Stoves: G- : ‘ P +5.3 | Fuel and light.......} 110.2] 110.2] 106.2 0 +3.8 
ishings..... 0 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....} 131.1] 131.1] 127.1 0 43.1 
“2 cracker . ae aes. ’ +0.4 16" Sundries. sesia. sda 120.3 120.2 PIS EOnE 47.9 
Weighted Total..... 118.1 40.5 +4.3 | Weighted Total..... 125.8 | 126.0] 119.3 —0.2 +5.4 
Memphis 
Sormleis <belp te ois oye ote 4 126.4 +0.5 oF Sate (ROO kat tia. ce oe) OLAS 
Ba gs os oe a “2 105.2 0 0 Housing 7. fer - 7. a 109.4 
Glothingetaeee. 22> 2 ave 121.6 +0.4 +1.8 | Clothing. css bei eve et 128.5 
Fuel ee behteaeee sa “i 106.6 0 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 98.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 120.9 120.9 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 128.6 
Supdries 48 a oes 114.1 TUL +0.4 Sil | inatebyect og noeodae © 105.8 
Weighted Total.....| 120.4 115.7 +0.3 +4.1] Weighted Total..... 125.7 
ae F Ca Clpeg 138.5 139.5 127.1 0.7 [ +9.0 
Fe Nanay sleeps. ios toe 166.0 167.3 143.5 0.8 | +15.7 (000 re eas Ei Oeics E 5 -0. : 
Housing eee et 98.0| 98.0] 98.0 0 Ol Housing... 9......¢ 103.4 | 103.3] 108.3|| +0.1| +0.1 
Clothing. | Bb... 4 126.1| 124.6| 124.1|| 41.2] +1.6| Clothing............ 131.0 |. 128.6 | 197.5] 4+41.9| +9.7 
Fuel and light........ 102.1} 102.1] 98.7 0 | 48.4] Fuel and light....... 107.6 | 107.6 | 104.0 Oe lt ace Sad 
Housefurnishings.....} 133.6 | 133.6 | 129.5 0 +8.2 | Housefurnishings....} 125.5 | 125.5 | 125.1 0 +0.3 
Sundrieasd;2cs70e 118.1 118.1 114.7 0 +8.0 | Sundries............ ES) TMG | Ie 0 42.7 
Weighted Total.....} 128.2 128.4 119.9 —032 +6.9 Weighted Total.....| 121.0 121.0 115.9 0 +4.4 
i lis 
Los Angeles Minneapo 
Baad FeO. hae «teak (Ad: Solan lat Ys SISTA |) 40,1), 48,63) Food, wo. gonosoet 147.8 | 148.4] 181.5]| -0.4| +412.4 
Housing............ 104.6 | 104.6] 104.7 4] | 20.4)] Housing.....0:+.3-2 108.7 | 108.7 | 108.7} 0 0 
Clothin ae need 118.2 118.1 118.9 +0.1 -0.6 Clothing. . Rh ceewerss che 129.5 127.0 124.7 +2.0 +3.8 
fifeciaid fent...1 9 96.2| 96.2| 96.2 0 | 0. | Fuel and light....... 108.3 | 103.8 | 100.0 0 | +8.3 
Housefurnichings.....| 128.9| 128.9] 198.8 0 | +0.1] Housefurnishings....| 122.2} 122.2] 122.2 04 o 
Sundries. eee, oe 110.1 110.1 104.3 0 +5.6 | Sundries............ 113.2 el 2 snl piles 
Weighted Total..... LAY ar 121.6 116.6 +0.1 +4. 4 Weighted Total.....} 123.5 123.3 117.0 +0 .2 +5.6 
=a} 
Fash Muskegon 

Louisville : 7 f 
Food 147.0 146.4 182.2 +0.4 | 411.2 Food. ios otek 161.9 spe 142.5 rhe bee 
He We area 9 ig te 103.9 | 103.9} 104.5 0 =0:6 | Housings. J. -....% 115.2 115.2 115.2 ee 
Clothing ei ee ce 119.9 119.6 119.1 +0.3 +0.7 | Clothing. syle fiaie i = ole 123.6 128.1 “is : aE . as 
reed ight be 110.5 | 110.5] 108.0 0 | +2.3 | Fuel and light....... 113.3) 113.38 0.7 Dj aes 
Hot ht eka me os 197) Ie 7 127.5 0 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 120.6 | 120.0] 118. 4 P ele 
Scndeaieg aa a 107.8 | 107.9 | 107.1|} -0.1| “+0.7| Sundries............ 111.4 | 111.4] 109.0 

Me ctthdle: «cote oes : : = 
Weighted Total..... 123.1 | 122.9 | 117.6 +0.2 +4.7 | Weighted Total..... 128.4 | 128.4] 121.6 0 + 
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COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tur ConrerENcE BoarD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers foe. 


ear Jan., 1939 =100 hanges 
ua ie A Sept. 1942 pets ad Seale 
: . 1943 5 
stints Te ae ! Sept. 1943 | Sept. 1943 
Newark Pittsburgh 
Hood ik gee dee cues 149.0 Jeegeetele ietstow.s +6.2 
Housing. sit oe cee 101.4 Housing,........... 0 

Clothingst.- 0. ate 121.6 +0.2 | Clothing..:......... +1.0 

Fuel and light........ 104.6 +3.3 | Fuel and light....... +1.4 

Housefurnishings..... 131.8 +1.7 | Housefurnishings. ... : : +0.7 

Sundries, 505),.5 06: 106.9 42.8 | Sundries../......... ; ; +1.5 
waees 9 Pere 
etn Whee ao 2 3 Baer 
Bee re 3 3 Housing.........,.. 
Clothing 9.5 4.4. 9 0 Clothing. .. 27 + .4. 4 
Fuel and light........ auf ay Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 124.4] 124.4 0 | Housefurnishings .... 
Sundriesii ects sc nes 107.0 | 107.0 LQtg: | Susidries. 54.05. a. ok 
Weighted Total..... 118.2 117.8 +2.1| Weighted Total..... 


Foodie etic. © +6.4 high AE soe. 8 9 
ousing* sce as cack 20°92 | Housing)... < c2a8. 2. 3 8 
CWithing 227... 2 48.0 |) Clothing. .~.- 72.2. 6 6 
Fuel and light........ 0 | Fuel and light....... 113.6 | 113.6 
Housefurnishings..... +0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 125.6 | 125.5 
Sundriesse. oe. ooo. “py | Sundriessake< 2 cate 116.4] 116.4 
Weighted Total..... 43.5 | Weighted Total..... 2 4 
New York Richmond 
Hood eco. sors ovay as 147.6 | 145.1 Hood. Scecr es ack 
FIGUsing:. soe) es. 100.8 | 100.8 rousing? ="% 2-2 ce 1 
Cloning asa aoc oe oe 116.0 | 115.6 Clothing hese ts cse.ae 
Fuel and light........ 110.8 | 110.8 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 128.7 | 128.7 Housefurnishings. ... 
[tii U3 1 y Co: f9e Oe Neb RAE 107.4 | 107.3 Sundries:.* 2 o.. +. 
Weighted Total..... 129.2 |" 121.9 
Oakland 
Hood Stas vee eck ce 157.0 153.8 =e ONG: MOOG, cicias es sie succetete sO 
HIGasings Fee e+ cleo 13125 |) 131.5 OF |) Housing. +2... eee. 119.2 
Clothing. vg nase ssisiee 128.0 126.4 Lavi? i Clothing) 2.2 2 a. & 114.7 
Fuel and light........ 78.0 78.0 -8.1 | Fuel and light....... 104.1 
Housefurnishings..... 120.7 | 120.8 +1.3 | Housefurnishings....| 121.9 
Sundries sect. jcc etes 103.0} 103.0 =e: | Sundries). © 2 Fe. o. 112.0 
mee 0 a OY i 


Housings... t<cs ce os 


Retire creas Clothing). &: 2 Ps..k. +0.7 

Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +0.9 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... +0.7 
SUNGrES an ats sages 2 - pundtiess. vlc ceeas 

Weighted Total.....} 122.1 | 121.7} 117.8] +0.3 | +4.1]| Weighted Total..... 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Botditurwtisenay aut B46 LBA = O80 eee! ferOOd. chet nee eee ce 
Housing. (ave cseses ¢ 104.2 Housing oy eect. cece 0 
Clothing............. 124.1 lothings: 420,78) +0.9 
Fuel and light........ 94.6 Fuel and light....... Sa 
Housefurnishings..... 125.0 Housefurnishings., ... a 
Sitidhiesy jer ya ae i 109.4 Sundries... Voss... g 

Por Tic 6 


Seis stead + gee 8 
Houting.:...!2s6..5.4 102.9 | 102.9 Housing............ 
Clothingichie ass seme 125.6 | 128.8 Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 106.5 | 106.5 Fuel and light ey 
Housefurnishings..... 121i rete Housefurnishings ae 
PUNGKICS bce ace 110.9 | 110.9 Sundries........ 5a 
Weighted Total..... 123.0 | 122.5 Weighted Total.... 
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COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers P 
Jan., 1989 =100 Cre 
Crry 


Aug. 1943 | Sept. 1942 


Sept. 1943 | Aug. 1943 | Sept, 1942 to 


Saginaw, Mich. 


ne ae oe 162.8 
Housing..... Sere 117.9 
Clothing aittnn. ce 121.8 
Fuel and light........ 109.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.0 
Sundries: seeket 4 oe 114.8 


PHOUBINIGY tl so dios coe 100.9 
@lothingss tencswe xt. 120.3 
Fuel and light........ 104.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.5 
PSYEETCS Lu peer SLs ane 112.5 

Weighted Total..... 120.5 


115.1 0 : : 


+4.7 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Ciry 


t 
ee ais hee ae Sept. 1948 | Aug. 1943 | Sept. 1942 
3 145.8 PL Om | Meth le tM OOde deuce «63 146 9 146.3r| 137.6 +0.4 
9 117.9 0 0 Housing i, dca 116.2 116.2 116.2 0 
G07} F181. PeceO ed 1 ObEOF hClathings Jee... 128.2 | 127.8] 125.8]| +0.3 
0} 105.7 0 | +8.1]} Fuel and light....... 109.0 | 109.0] 107.8 0 
2 | wiles. +0.6 +1.5 | Housefurnishings....} 131.2 | 130.8 | 127.7 +0.3 
We 100.8 F 44-0.11) 48.0 bh Sunidriea ts. red. 112.6 | 112.6] 108.9 0 
2 8 0.6 +6.1 Weighted Total....| 125.4 125.17; 121.2 +0.2 


FOUsINE Sacha teats irs 
Olothing mer aaa 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .. . 

Sitesi ses aan. 


Percentage 
Changes 


Aug. 1943 | Sept. 1942 
lemrtS to 
Sept. 1943 | Sept. 1943 


+6.8 
0 
4+1.9 
+1.1 
+2.7 
+3.4 


+3.5 


8 é SAP ial ctl Bete: 1 MOOG ss cis a starererstaye-as . 
9 | 100.9 0 Oe fellousinig carrots 0 
.7| 119.9 +0.5 EOFS WGlothing swe: since © » +1.2 
pa} 101, 8 0 +2.9 | Fuel and light....... : 0 
| 195.4 41.4 +1.7 | Housefurnishings.... 123.6 0 
5 110.6 0 a Unt | SUNGLIES. 5, oka: sverererere 0 
5 


Badin: witare"s ies lave © 5 .0 Ree eiisie ote ei eemnsiers 5 
raitel eer oc ese a) ce eti ares ols : 
Pewee wae ed os 0 Glothinget, eae aes ; : ; : 
Fuel and light........ : + Fuel and light....... 103. 101.5 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings. ... . 1207 2| 1911956 Housefurnishings....| 116. 115.4 0 +1.0 
BUNGLES Ans demnid eves 105.0 105.0 FP SUnGrIeS os won. ase 110.0 108.2 0 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 124.1 | 123.0 Weighted Total....| 123.2 119.4 f +3.2 
OO ee ae +4.5 2 Eh ee eadiene Fs 151.7 135.7 ; +11.6 
Lona Skt one eoee —).2 ee cas Sc, aan 105.3 105.2 : +0.4 
Tah te.2 forte Slo, [eClothing ss, 2 S..aen).<. : 128.9 | 125.6 +4.1 
Fuel and light........ : 4+3.9 | Fuel and light....... 104.6 | 104.6 | 105.2 -0.6 
Housefurnishings..... 119.8 0 +0.4 | Housefurnishings....}| 133.0] 133.0] 131.8 +0.9 
PUNGLES. Meee te 106.3 0 +2,4 | Sundries............ 107.5 107.4 106.9 +0.6 
Weighted Total..... 122.2 +0.4 +2.9 Weighted Total....| 124.5 124.3 118.7 +4.9 
Spokane 
Hood fave. g.apiete ns Fro 144.4 139.9 132.8 +3 .2 +8.7 
Housing) casaneseexn) 102.0 102.0 102.2 0 —0,2 
Glothing..7 stpeiees «se IZis 121.2 121.5 +0.1 =e 
Fuel and light........ 133.5 133.5r) 180.7 0 +2.1 
Housefurnishings..... 182,5,|. 13253 | 18278: 0 0 
Sundries.gchap ee enc 109.8 | 109.8} 107.5 0 +21 
Weighted Total..... 124.2 122.7r| 119.4 +1.2 +4.0 


Aug. 1943 | Sept. 1942 Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1942 Aug. 1943 
City to to City to to Crry to - 
Sept. 1943 | Sept. 1943 Sept. 1948 | Sept. 1943 Sept. 1943 
Evansville, Ind. Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 
OO sete ines ien2 QS 1A Gi | LOOM aysersne or +10.9 Food. be dager +1.1]) 411.3 Food. aphaxateiscc ss +0.1 
Housing....... 0 0) Housing .aaor 0 0 | Housing....... 0 0 | Housing....... 0 
Clothing....... +0.1 -0.5 | Clothing...... +0.1 -0.7 | Clothing......; +1.6 +8.1 | Clothing......}  +1.7 
Fuel and light. . 0 +2.6 | Fuel and light.| +1.3 +3.2 | Fuel and light. 0 +2.7 Fuel and light. 0 
H’sefurnishings.| —0.7 +2.5 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.7 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.4 | H’sefurnishings 0 
Sundries.......}| +0.3 +10 | Sundries’. <<. 0 +8.9 }|.Sundries...... 0 4+2.6 | Sundries...... 0 
W’ghted Total} +0.2 +5.7 | W’ghted Total 0 +4.8 | W’ghted Total] +0.7 | +5.8 | W’ghted Total} +0.2 


1Data for Green Bay not yet available on the wartime budget basis, They will be published in subsequent months. 


Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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Sept. 1942 
to 
Sept. 1943 


+7.6 
0 
+2.0 
42.3 
+0.6 
+1.4 


+3.8 


Anderson, Ind.. ......- 
Atlanta. eae tals, tees 
Baltimore: 4.2.00 coe 
Birmingham 
Bostonitaceascevce mee 


Buffalovgnciasein vas 
Chattanooga.......... 
Chicago 
Cinctnmatia,. ace eect 
Cleveland <3 --e ees 


| Daa ig: See ere 
Ball Rivers aeavaute con. 
Flint Michic...<.cm3-% 
Front Royal, Va....... 
Grand Rapids......... 
Hionstomss 5. ad. cya cee 
Huntington, W. Va.... 
Indianapolis........... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
Wansinyyence ee ait eivs: 
Los Angeles........... 
Louisville 


Manchester, N. H..... 
Meadville, Pa......... 
Memphis. ........405 4: 


Minneapolis........... 
pete! Sea Mich\ io enes 
Newark. . aeytie 


Parkersburg, W. Va.... 
Philadelphiat.. 2-4-0. 
Pittsburgha pees. be 
Portland, Ore......... 
Providence............ 
Ricunondl..- et a, 
Roanoke, Va.......... 
Rochester 


Th ee eae 


SICAL tet 
Spokanerenre tives 3 
SVTACUsG terest, crane cite: 
flo} CE fs art oe ee 
Wausau, Wis.......... 
Wilmington, Del 
Youngstown 


PERCENTAGE C 


Evansville, Ind........ 
Green Bay, Wisc...... 
Joliet st: Hci eee: 
Lewistown, Pa. ....... 
Trenton, N. J 


11923 = 100. 


COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tom ConFERENCE BoarpD 


Weighted Total Food 

E Sept. Aug. 
sons. | iol | tous | 1048 
102.9 | 102.5 | 111.8 | 111.1 
126.9 | 126.7 | 151.3 | 151.3r 
1S1.8\ || 1I9ie5 15627 15673 
123.5 | 122.9 | 151.2 | 149.6 
126.4 | 125.7 | 147.1 | 145.7 
125.0 | 124.6 | 154.4 | 153.4 
122.4 | 121.8 | 138.7 | 137.4 
124.8 | 124.5 | 138.0 | 137.3 
122.7 | 123.0 | 142.9 | 144.1 
123.8 | 124.2 | 158.0 | 159.9 
118.6 | 118.2 | 139.3 | 138.3 
122.2 | 122.2 | 142.4 | 143.0 
123.0 | 123.1 | 140.0 | 140.6 
122.5 | 122.3 | 146.6 | 146.2 
123.1 | 123.0 | 146.4 | 146.4 
122.2 | 121.1 | 142.4 | 139.1 
122.0 | 121.67) 141.4 | 141.47 
126.1 | 127.0 | 147.0 | 150.4 
123.8 | 123.4 | 145.2 | 144.8 
WSL | ASS | Lev Or) 15907 
122.8 | 122.8 | 139.2 | 139.7 
132.6 | 133.6 | 159.5 | 163.4 
127.4 | 126.5 | 165.5 | 162.4 
126.1 | 126.8 | 146.6 | 150.1 
121.0 | 120.0 | 144.6 | 141.7 
125.4 | 124.8 | 148.8 | 148.0 
124.5 | 123.9 | 146.5 | 145.3 
121.3 | 120.8 | 137.2 | 136.5 
128.7 | 128.8 | 165.7 | 167.0 
121.8 | 121.5 | 148.9 | 148.4 
123.3 | 123.1 | 146.2 | 145.8 
122.8 | 122.8 | 140.5 | 140.4 
130.2 | 129.6 | 156.5 | 154.9 
122.4 | 121.37) 144.3 | 141.7 
125.6 | 125.9 | 146.9 | 148.0 
126.0 | 126.7r| 159.8 | 163.0 
121.4 | 121.5 | 187.8 | 189.2 
124.2 | 123.9 | 147.7 | 148.2 
129.0 | 129.0 | 161.6 | 162.0 
121.2 | 120.6 | 145.2 | 144.3 
118.4 | 118.07} 134.5 | 134.67 
123.1 | 123.1 | 144.9 | 145.1 
121.6 | 120.5 | 146.1 | 143.4 
128.1 | 126.7 | 156.0 | 152.7 
122.9 | 122.4 | 146.3 | 145.8 
123.8 | 124.2 | 144.6 | 146.1 
123.0 | 122.4 | 142.0 | 140.9 
122.1 | 122.2 | 139.9 | 140.5 
125.5 | 124.3 | 144.5 | 141.6 
122.4 | 121.5 | 189.9 | 188.1 
122.0 | 120.4 ) 156.5 | 151.5 
125.4 | 124.6 | 152.2 | 150.0 
125.8 | 125.6 | 146.5 | 146.3 
130.4 | 129.8 | 145.8 | 144.2 
123.1 | 122.8 | 147.7 | 147.3 
132.7 | 188.2 | 163.0 | 165.1 
123.8") 19827 | 47 | 47.8 
120.8 | 120.9 | 140.9 | 141.8 
124.0 | 122.8 | 160.6 | 157.8 
125.4 | 124.9 | 150.7 | 149.5 
123.8 | 122.7r| 141.6 | 188.6 
126.0 | 125.6 | 146.1 | 145.4 
123.0 | 122.8 | 142.9 | 142.9 
123.3 | 128.1 | 148.9 | 149.2 
123.7 | 122.9 | 144.3 | 142.5 
125.5 | 195.3 | 158.1 | 158.4 


Aug. 1943 
to 
Sept. 1943 


+0.2 
=O 7 
+0.1 
+0.6 
+0.3 


Sept. 1942 
to 
Sept. 1943 


Aug. 1943| 
to 
Sept. 1943 


Bev 1942| 
Sept, “1948 


+14.6 
+71 
+10.8 
+10.6 
+5.9 


HANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 


Fuel-Light 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1943 1943 1943 
93,24) 93.07; a 
109.0 | 108.7 | 118.4 
113.9 Wells 27 4a 
14 6) LOSS) | Le 
104.9 | 104.9 | 133.1 
101.2 | 101.1 | 117.8 
120.9 | 120.9 | 122.5 
115.9 | 115.9 | 126.4 
105.9 | 105.9 | 126.1 
90.7 90:7 | 121.5 
100.5 | 100.5 | 124.8 
103.5 | 103.5 | 124.1 
103.0 | 103.0 | 121.8 
93,8 | 93.8.) 127.9 
103.7 | 103.7 | 127.8 
99.0 99.0 | 123.8 
109.4 | 107.9 | 123.8 
108.2 | 108.1 | 122.1 
105.3 | 105.3 | 185.4 
109.7 | 109.7 | 129.8 
115.4 | 115.3 | 114.3 
114.0 | 114.0 | 124.6 
103.9 | 103.9 | 136.0 
108.8 | 108.8 | 133.3 
90.2 SUE 22) VA 
100.0 | 100.0 | 126.2 
108.2 | 108.2 | 124.7 
108.7 | 108.7 | 120.9 
102.1 | 102.1] 132.2 
96.2 | 96.2 | 123.9 
110.5 | 110.5 | 197.7 
116.1 | 116.1 | 195.6 
100.5 | 100.5 | 129.3 
109.5 | 109.5 | 194.5 
110.2 | 110.2 | 130.6 
98.3 98.3r| 128.4 
107.6 | 107.6r| 125.5 
103.3 | 103.3 | 122.9 
113.3 | 113.3 | 120.2 
104.6 | 104.6 | 130.5 
109.9 | 109.9 | 124.4 
103.2 | 103.2 | 128.3 
110.8 | 110.8 | 1298.5 
78.0 78.0 | 120.4 
105.4 | 105.4 | 185.4 
94.6 94.6 | 125.0 
106.5 | 106.5 | 121.1 
HOLS: | VIOLS: Lie 
124.9 | 124.9 | 119.8 
113.9 | 118.9 | 125.6 
105.2 | 105.2 | 120.5 
104.1 | 104.1 | 121.9 
PIS | TISS (Ser 
Yi | 2 ga hat 
80.8 | 80.8 | 187.4 
109.0 | 109.0 | 126.4 
LiL. Oy ELE 1780 
104.1 | 104.1 | 126.9 
79.2 79.2) 120.1 
114.4 | 113.9 | 120.1 
133.5 | 183.57] 182.3 
109.0 | 109.0 | 180.0 
105.2 | 105.2 | 1929.0 
105.1 | 105.1 |} 123.9 
103.4 | 103.4 | 116.5 
104.6 | 104.6 | 132.6 


House Furnishings 


Aug. 


1943 


& 


BO LO DIO D HOH OMT DDH ODO Wie Or VIO 


ES, PREWAR BUDGETS 


smb EEF 80—0—0600808———S—sss—ssssscs——“<——="—«“—aq“q00909090”0.0.0 SSS 55555505 SS 


Aug. 1943 
to 
Sept. 1943 


+1.3 


Housing Clothing 
it. Aug. 
Sent | tous | eas | toss 
90.8 | 90.8} 89.8} 89.3 
113.7 | 118.7 |} 121.4 | 121.2 
111.7 | 111.7 | 130.9 | 130.4 
99.2 99.2 | 123.2 | 122.5 
103.2 | 103.2 | 120.9 | 120.1 
105.7 | 105.7 | 125.1 | 125.0 
103.5 | 103.5 | 125.2 | 124.8 
106.5 | 106.5 | 125.8 | 125.4 
114.7 | 114.7 | 118.6 | 118.2 
103.0 | 103.0 | 118.7 | 118.5 
105.8 | 105.8 | 124.4 | 123.7 
100.9 | 100.9 | 129.8 | 129.4 
109.7 | 109.7 | 127.4 | 127.2 
105.6 | 105.6 | 123.0 | 122.7 
105.9 | 105.9 | 122.4 | 122.2 
105.6 | 105.6 | 122.5 | 121.9 
105.3 | 105.3 | 128.7 | 128.0 
107.0 | 107.0 | 128.1 | 127.7 
100.3 | 100.3 | 128.1 | 127.0 
109.9 | 109.9 | 134.5 | 134.3 
104.3 | 104.3 | 121.8 | 119.7 
109.9 | 109.9 | 129.3 | 129.1 
103.6 | 103.6 | 132.3 | 132.3 
106.5 | 106.5 | 126.5 | 124.1 
105.7 | 105.7 | 124.7 | 124.6 
TC 7 We, IZ LIS 
107.9 | 107.9 | 121.6 | 121.0 
105.2 | 105.2 | 123.7 | 123.2 
98.0 98.0 | 126.1 | 124.6 
104.6 | 104.6 | 118.2 | 118.1 
103.9 | 108.9 | 119.9 | 119.6 
104.5 | 104.5 | 123.8 | 123.5 
115.9 | 115.9 | 119.3 | 118.8 
102.9 | 102.9 | 120.0 | 119.17 
1LOcSs) 116.85) Lee ha) AGL e 
109.4 | 109.4 | 128.5 | 128.4 
103.4 | 103.3 | 131.0 | 128.6 
108.7 | 103.7 | 129.5 | 127.0 
115.2 | 115.2 | 123.6 | 128.1 
101.4 | 101.4 | 121.6 | 120.9 
105.3 | 105.3 | 120.9 | 120.1 
110.6 | 110.6 | 119.9 | 119.4 
100.8 | 100.8 | 116.0 | 115.6 
131.5 | 181.5 | 128.0 | 196.4 
100.6 | 100.6 | 122.9 | 121.6 
104.2 | 104.2 | 124.1 | 124.1 
102.9 | 102.9 | 125.6 | 123.8 
105.7 | 105.7 | 125.9 | 125.3 
110.0 | 110.0 | 181.8 | 129.6 
103.0 | 103.3 | 120.6 | 118.6 
108.1 | 108.1 | 118.8 | 118.4 
119.2 | 119.2 | 114.7 | 118.8 
103.9 | 108.9 | 128.5 | 198.1 
138.0 | 138.0 | 121.4 | 121.0 
104.1 | 104.1 | 123.0 | 122.9 
L709 F LPEO [URLS Fishy 
106.0 | 106.0 | 123.4 | 128.2 
100.9 | 100.9 | 120.3 | 119.7 
98.3 98.3 | 125.7 | 124.0 
114.3 | 114.8 | 120.3.) 179-9 
102.0 | 102.0 | 121.3 | 191.2 
116.2.) LL6.2 | 128.2) ) 17s 
109.4 | 109.4 | 123.2 | 193.1 
102.7 | 102.7 | 126.5 | 1295.0 
104.6 | 104.0 | 125.4 | 124.9 
105.6 | 105.3 | 130.8 | 128.9 
5 CITI 
Aug. 1943 Sept. 1942| Aug. 1943'Sept. 1942 
to to to to 
Sept. 1943] Sept. 1943] Sept. 1943 | Sept. 1943 
0 0 +0.1 =0.5 
0 —0.2)| +0.8 41.5 
0 0 +0.1 (nif) 
0 0 +1.6 43.1 
0 0 +1.7 | +2.0 


0 
0 


Sept. 1942/Aug. 1943 
to to 
Sept. 1943|Sept. 1943 


Sept.1 1942!Aug. 1943 
to 

Sept. “1948 Sept. 1943 
+2.6 —0.6 
+4.9 0 
+3.2 0 
+2.7 0 
+2.3 0 

rRevised. 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Sept. 
1943 


WH DOMOSCAIDNOHOAHOARWEAWWINOO, 


D> PAOHW WW HW DE OHH WM OW DRM OWMRNDOWWOSOAHWAUISWHOD 


+0.5 
+0.3 
+0.3 
+0.2 
+0.1 


Sundries 


Aug. 
1943 


NaH wom RPHoanernaRSWRHwRwo, 


™* 


pe DH OM HODANW HOSOI OOWHUSAISCABDAW WOH AL OS 


Sept. 1942 
to 
Sept. 1943 


+3 .6 
+5.8 
+5.3 
+3.2 
42.7 


a kh SE ENE I ST 
2Includes Lockport and Rockdale. =) 


alncluded in Sundries. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


iM feos problems became increasingly critical 
in August. The number of civilians at work on 
the home front declined by 180,000. The total number 
of persons at work or in uniform, however, advanced by 
almost a like amount. Employment was pushed to a 
record high of 63.9 million, as inductions outstripped the 
release of civilians from construction projects and trade. 
Agricultural employment also fell off seasonally, but at 
a surprisingly lower rate than in the corresponding 
month of previous years. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Avcust, 1941—-Aucust, 1943! 


In Thousands 


1941 1942 1943 


Distribution of Labor Force 


and Employment 
August June July! | August! 
Unemployment.............| 1,043 
Excess of employment over 
economic labor force....... .... | 2,678 | 7,859 | 7,897 | 8,008 
Total employment..........| 53,797 | 57,953 | 63,610 | 63,713 | 63,891 
PAPRICTIENECU cca alee cas eae 11,280 | 11,319 | 11,704 | 11,385 | 11,261 
Forestry and fishing........ 229 220 199 197 196 
Motalandustryscsc< os oa2 20,574 | 22,173 | 22,117 | 22,237 | 22,272 
Extraction of minerals... . . 799 781 702 697 693 
Manufacturing........... 13,669 | 15,065 | 16,181 | 16,289 | 16,327 
Construction-fo0s. ...o8<: 2.795 | 2,952.) 1,756 | 1,716) 1,668 
Transportation. .......... 2,266 | 2,328 | 2,454 | 2,504 | 2,550 
Public utilities............] 1,045 | 1,047 | 1,024] 1,032 | 1,037 
Trade, distribution and fi- 
DANCES. ho ie co eee 7,835 | 7,422 | 7,472 | 7,420 | 7,381 
Service industries (including 
Armed Forces).......... 12,726 | 15,554 | 20,710 | 21,052 | 21,351 
Miscellaneous industries and 
BOVVICES Fc ee ws ds 1,153 | 1,265 | 1,409 | 1,421 | 1,430 
Emergency employment? 
WPA, CCC and NYA 
(out-of-school)........... 1,529 572 a a a 


1Subject to revision. 

2Not included in employment total. ; 

aNYA not available; operations of WPA on the continent were abolished on June 30; 
about 40,000 project workers remain on rolls in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


The August level of employment is fully 8 million 
greater than the total number of persons comprising the 
nation’s normal labor force. Just one year ago, only 2.7 
million more were at work or in uniform than would 
normally have comprised the labor force, while in Au- 
gust, 1941, about a million persons were unemployed. 
At that time, fully 1.5 million were in WPA and other 
emergency activities. Today, operations of WPA have 
been discontinued except for about 40,000 project work- 
ers retained on emergency activities in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 

By August of this year, at least three of every five 
persons 14 years of age and over were actively employed 
on either the fighting or home front. Of every 1,000 


persons of productive age, 606 were employed by gov- 
ernment or private industry, as against 474 at the begin- 
ning of the defense program in mid-1940, 525 in August, 
1941, and 558 last year. 

Only about 4.4 million males in these age groups re- 
mained outside the labor force, excluding those in penal 
and other institutions. About 60% of these were too old 
or unable to work, while the balance was comprised al- 
most entirely of youngsters who have returned to school. 
In contrast, over 34 million women in these age groups 
were reported outside the labor force, of whom less than 
7% were too old or unable to work. Excluding school 
girls, there remained about 29 million able-bodied 
women engaged in their own housework, or only a mil- 
lion less than the corresponding estimate of a year ago. 


Avucust TRENDS 

Only in manufacturing, transportation and public util- 
ities was civilian employment increased in August. The 
number on manufacturing payrolls rose by 38,000, pri- 
marily in the aircraft and automotive industries and in 
food processing. A net loss in employment was recorded 
in the nondurable group as declines in textiles, chemicals 
and leather exceeded additions to food manufacturing 
personnel. Total factory employment advanced to slight- 
ly more than 16.3 million, a gain of about 1.25 million 
over the past year and of almost 6 million since the out- 
break of World War II, four years ago. 

In the construction industry, the employment level 
has now dropped below its August, 1939, level. In mid- 
1942, as a result of the unparalleled expansion of indus- 
trial and military facilities, the number at work on con- 
struction projects hit an all-time high of about 3 million 
or nearly twice the peacetime employment. The subse- 
quent limitation of construction activity has steadily re- 
duced this to less than 1.7 million in August. Employ- 
ment in trade and distribution, despite the losses of re- 
cent months, compares more favorably with its prewar 
position. 

The seasonal reduction in August farm employment, 
according to field reports of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was only 124,000 as against over 300,000 for the 
same month last year. In the past the seasonal decline 
from July to August has been equivalent to about 2.5% 
of the number at work on farms, compared with only 1% 
this year. The margin by which employment lagged 
below 1942 levels was lower in August than in any other 
month, of this year. 


M. R. GarnsprucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


LOWNESS of the War Labor Board in making de- 
cisions and its failure to approve raises agreed upon 
by management were reported as the cause of many of 
the strikes occurring during September. (See the table 
below.) Of equal importance were the workers’ desire for 
wage increases and the hiring or dismissing of certain in- 
dividuals. Three coal mine strikes resulted from the re- 
turn of the mines to their owners by the government. 
The shifting of persons from one machine to another or 
from one job classification to another, the desire for new 
bargaining units, and infractions of union agreements 
accounted for the majority of the remaining strikes. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics strike figures for July and 
August are not yet available. The bureau has for many 
years published estimates of total strike activity occur- 
ring in the entire country. This information was gath- 


ered from trade and union journals, various government 
labor agency reports and clippings from approximately 
450 newspapers. The bureau’s clipping service was dis- 
continued on July 1, 1943, when the budget of the Office 
of War Information was reduced. Temporarily, there- 
fore, figures are no longer issued, since any that could 
be made available would be incomplete and not com- 
parable to those previously published. 

The July quit rate in manufacturing industries was the 
highest reached since the war began. It stood at 5.52 
per 100 employees in July, as compared with 5.20 in 
June and 4.02 in July, 1942. Total separations, as a re- 
sult, also showed an increase from June to July: 7.07 to 
7.43. Discharges, lay-offs and military and miscellane- 
ous separations—the other components of the total sep- 
aration rate—remained relatively stable. Discharges in- 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
= Beginning in Period gitar Separations? 
Man Days | (1935-1989 ght 
Workers Paid cs =100) Miscella- ae 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits‘ ae Discharges’ | Lay-offs* 
(Thousand) 

LOZS Ss Seeese is. deme aw ieee eine eee 921 289 5,352 110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25.17a 67.6la 
ASO ie ree he iekeiae'e.4 sas ussdveae abte’s 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
NOS Lise Aiersivtieces 5 oie.o sss alatiols ee 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.89 EY F 2 34.27 36.59 
LOS fae ich hv katate. sciote st cetete ers 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
DOSS eee oriinid oi ORs Maloemebede.s s 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
RODS ee suc iesvicieie pia 2 vie gr ees cent alee 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
DOSS RAG e eee eee cane te cee een 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
OSG siaahsis ttus Dials yaisle en seiplacctels 2-2 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
NOS T tamara. WS nals e cent 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
NOES oeetee Sees wer te eck ace hee 2,772 688 9,148 87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
OS Dette eisiedet tra berats ate abel area erate 2,613 1,171 17,812 108 Sot ey 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
MORO eee ia aw asta iopenaie ciate tii? 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
LOAN cen lt, Wada dite ais manera pete’ tere 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
LOS exinaiel Fae ee veictele celta eat } 2,968 840 4,183 190 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
SS 2a ne eden cc hecca ts aa ani. 845 110 586 185 6.46 3.85 1.02 .88 1.21 8.25 
SUV mieeatee ee tc etten 388 100 417 189 6.73 4.02 123 43 1.05 8.28 
PUBL eavarawWisiale ave arden gtess 330 92 449 196 7.06 4.31 1.46 42 87 7.90 
Sepleni bers «Sa carecadels.onke 274 88 387 203 8.10 5.19 1.79 -44 68 9.15 
OREODER Se ta. wine wietancosae s 207 62 244 205 ARI 4.65 2.03 45 78 8.69 
INGVEIIUGE Tei etyrn nee eric ates ot 144 52 128 206 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 65 8.14 
December... ccsvines vin vinicy « 147 59 193 207 6.37 3:71 1.50 .46 70 6.92 
A DASEAANUALY Cetrce thst sea a tanto 195 90 450 208 Task 4.45 1.40 52 74 8.28 
Webraary Wiis cc FERS helo 210 42 170 211 7.04 4.65 1.35 .50 54 7.87 
MarOn ie ttamesuncitw edtaiet 6: 260 72 230 212 7.69 5.36 1.24 57 52 8.32 
ADT aan cece tie ae: 895 200 675 215 7.54 5.41 96 .58 64 7.43 
MSY Th ieee cones se 895 620 1,275 Q17 6.57 4.81 .76 .55 45 7.18 
JUNOT fect cee. atao 400 950 4,750 218 7.07 5.20 .76 .61 50 8.40 
WULY Divs. cear eee neeG Ga eG n.d. n.a n.d. Q17r 7.43 5.52 76 .66 49 7.68 
AUGUSTA Sy ce owe tat eee re eee n.d. n.d. n.d. 218 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 


Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, Sep- 
tember, 19438, p. 386. 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

*Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

*A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous, Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations, 

‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons, Beginning with tember, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


SA discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. . 

5A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
oo to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature, 
Towever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations, 

‘Data on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
earners only. 


aJune to December, pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 
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creased from .61 to .66 per 100 employees, lay-offs de- 
creased from .50 to .49 and military and miscellaneous 
separations showed no change from their .76 level. 

Accessions decreased from 8.40 per 100 employees in 
June to 7.68 in July. The July accession rate was only 
slightly higher than the July separation rate of 7.43, 
although the June rates showed a large difference. Ac- 
cessions were at the rate of 8.40 in June and separations 
AU 

Food and kindred products had the highest total sep- 
aration rate of the major industry groups for both July 
and June. The July rate was 11.39 separations per 100 
employees, as compared with the June rate of 10.73. 
The high rate in July was the result of the industry’s 


having the highest quit rate for that month, as well as 
the highest military and miscellaneous separation rate. 
Quits were 8.75 and military and miscellaneous separa- 
tions, 1.06. The discharge and lay-off rates ranked sec- 
ond and third, respectively, among the industry groups. 
These separations were not caused primarily by lay-offs, 
and it was necessary to hire new employees. Food and 
kindred products, therefore, also had the highest acces- 
sion rate. The July accession rate was 12.06. Although 
this is a high level, the June rate was even higher, being 
13.06 per 100 employees. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN SEPTEMBER, 1943: 


Organization Affected Location 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 


Date Date | Number of 


Workers 
Begun | Ended ‘Affected 


| | 


Aiphama, Power Company®... o<- ..0.css coe coe sc Gorgas, Ala, 9/9} 9/14 280 
Beltmakers........ erie A Ne ee a td New York, N. Y. a Sy, b 
Bethlehem Steel Company—Sparrows Point Shipyard] Sparrows Point, Md. 17 20c 125 
Black Diamond Coal Mining Company*........... Alabama 8 i 220 
Black Mountain Coal Corporation’................ Harlan, Ky. 15 16 500 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation. ........... Adrian, Mich. 23 23 ; ree Tpdbrapleie pad tas ea adele 
Pe HEEL CONS oe x ich isan aise teresa scsi Detroit, Mich. 3d 6 000 suaterial- published in tha! tates. 
Carnegie-[llinois Steel Corporation—Irvin Works. ..| Clairton, Pa. 9 sb 230 aGeeoas Mike: 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation................ Gary, Ind. 20 22 | 2,000 las "Cielo Slone! 
Chrysler Corporation—Dodge main plant. ......... Detroit, Mich. 14 15 600 ‘Kenvir Pit. 
Chrysler Corporation—Dodge truck plant.......... Detroit, Mich. 14 14 650 \Expausigh proicct stl duPont da 
Chrysler Corporation—Dodge truck plant.......... Detroit, Mich. 20 21 527 Nemours & Company. 
Chrysler Corporation—Dodge truck plant.......... Detroit, Mich. 15 16 650 ‘Parrish Slope Mine. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation................. Peoria, Ill. 21 Pe n.d. "Virginia Coal Mine. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation...................... St. Louis, Mo. Q ie 108 *Mulga Mine. 
Défense Plant: Corporation® #79. J 20: We Tonawanda, No Y. 20 ¥ 150 re Employed ane Toledo ae a 
Detroit Steel Products Company..................| Detroit, Mich. 24 25 60 ee ee ools ¢ as a res 
Detroit Steel Products Company..................| Detroit, Mich. 25 - 500 SUES ae oe 
Eaton Manufacturing Company.................. Vassar, Mich. 15 sé nes Sas adie Gece eee 
Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Company.......| Kearny, N.J. 8 10 4 iasclved' seven SERCO eee 
Ford Motor Company—River Rouge ee ee _..| River Rouge, Mich. 10 * 94 ndutleara GE! thiateadiotattion® 
a ine, 
tide elemeerpndeMnetenie iio p| Detroit: Mich Od mI A fee lage Sere riers Breer 
Marinshipny svasan. stectis Zee. Ooi busi tine beso eiste Sausalito, Calif. : 17 100 BAGectad (118 manctactunen 
in- RDOPS WOW: tele cay ets cath Ak York, Pa. eo e 052 returned on September 18; the rest 
pollud Steal Pohee COpMpaAly nie s-6 eet. «|| Detroit, Mich. 22 = 1,400 returned on September 20. 
Owosso Metal Industries........................-.] Owosso, Mich. 2 ae n.d. 4300 walked out on September 3. They 
; i 30 30 260 were joined by 1,700 on September 4. 

Packard Motor Car Company.................... Detroit, Mich. 4 an Fore Vein: 
Railway Fuel Company®.........................] Parrish, Ala. on mobi orn ites BA d oy 
Republic Steel Corporation”. . 555 .60...02 5s scae es Alabama 8 ee bon he eo a ee 
Sterling Motors Corporation..................... Los Angeles, Calif. 8 9 14 whretwocktae 
St. Johns River Shipbuilding Company............| Jacksonville, Fla. 23 25 | 15,000 gWalkout spread on September 28 to 
United Brass and Aluminum Manufacturing Co....| Port Huron, Mich. 3 i ae workers st a ; paren ao, i = 
United Engineering and Foundry Company........} Vandergrift, Pa. 27 2 Pcllndamentt ORGHIReL Ait be 
Woodward Iron Company®. =...--. 5.5.2 s nee ae ee - i Light, Heat sand Pawar Conineny tal 
KEP Orassr Company tose sects pests ciate ey eres ronx, N. Y. met EY 

orepe mt Conpanns of Delawareuder .to2enec ans South St. Joseph, Mo. Q1 21 500 
Blue Motor Goach Lines.....0.5¢..-.-+.+«-+-.+..| Louisville, Ky. 30 Se Q2f 
Building maintenance employees...............-..| New York, N. Y. = 25 00 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company.............] Cincinnati, Ohio ig rd Bh) 
Maintenance employees’. ... 000. cicics veces eeaa Toledo, Ohio a i 
New York Central Railroad Company.............| Detroit, Mich. | f 24 26 | 2.600 
Pacific Electric Railway Company................ Los Bey eure : ‘ a oe 
Paramount Building”? may ber) har fo. oe es taal apa . s 5 1,000 
ete le ous, Jerod guest vact|\ctaxington, Ky: 16} ai} na. 
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Chronology of Events affecting Labor Relations, September 1 
to September 30 


ll British Trade Unions Make Demands—The powerful British 


September 
1 CIO Opens Political Campaign—Chairman of committee on 
political action of CIO, Sidney Hillman, announces that 
committee has decided to start as its first project a national 
campaign to have 5 million members and all adult members 
of their families register for 1943-44 elections. 


2 Hodcarriers Sued—James H. McCann, President of Local 
No. 17, brings civil suit for damages of $637,439.56 against 
officers of the International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union of America (AFL) in Supreme 
Court of Ulster County, N. Y. Suit seeks recovery of 
funds alleged to have been misappropriated by the inter- 
national officers of union, including Samuel Nuzzo, now 
under a prison sentence of 10 to 20 years for stealing union 
funds. 


4 Manpower Control Program Set Up—Director Byrnes of Of- 
fice of War Mobilization announces manpower program 
affecting Pacific coast area providing “for the setting up of 
operating machinery for the flexible and continuing adjust- 
ment of manpower and production in accordance with the 
changing needs of our strategy.” 

More Coal Mines Returned to Owners—Government returns 
369 additional bituminous mines to owners, bringing the 
number so far returned to 549. Still in possession of the 
government are 2,829 mines. 


6 Boeing Wage Scale Raised—In the attempt to solve man- 
power problem in Boeing plant, War Labor Board approves 
job classification and wage rate schedule containing in- 
creases for nearly 75% of company employees. Starting 
rate increased from 67¢ to 82.5¢. 


8 Colorado “Labor Peace” Law Upheld—District Court in Den- 
ver upholds constitutionality of most sections of state’s 
“labor peace” law calling for strict control of all unions in 
the state. Only a provision requiring unions to incorporate 
was ruled unconstitutional. 


9 Coast Aircraft Workers Again Deferred—To avoid aggravat- 
ing already critical labor shortage in Pacific coast aircraft 
plants, Selective Service System defers for another sixty 
days induction of aircraft production workers in California 
and Washington State. 


Facilitating Red Cross Blood Donations 


To facilitate blood donations by employees of the 
Crosley Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, a “Red Cross 
Blood Donor Service” has been set up in the personnel 
department. This service makes appointments for 
blood donations and arranges for transportation to 
Red Cross blood donor headquarters. 

Approximately 1,500 Crosley employees have 
pledged at least one pint of blood for plasma, more 
than half of these persons having already made one 
donation. The company has publicized effectively to 
its employees the fact that their donations of blood 
thus far would fill more than six standard-size barrels. 
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Trades Union Congress proposes “the Four Decencies” as 
essential to worker well-being: a decent home, a decent job, 
a decent education, and a decent social security. 


Soldiers Pay Dues to Save Crops—Soldiers who volunteered 
for work in southern New Jersey canning factories during 
recent acute labor emergency were required to pay 25¢ a 
week to the Meat and Cannery Workers Union, it is an- 
nounced. 

Late Workers Penalized—Commandant of Brooklyn Navy 
Yard orders that any employee who reports for work late 
not be allowed to start work until the next hour and thus 
lose an hour’s pay. 

Union Recommends Incentive Plan—In its annual conven- 
tion, the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (CIO) went on record approving the form of in- 
centive pay in vogue universally in Soviet Russia. 


Canada Further Freezes Labor—Labour Minister announces 
manpower regulations practically amounting to freezing 
male workers in “A” and “B” priority industries. Men in 
these categories may not be released by their employers and 
may not give notice of separation to their employers with- 
out obtaining the written permission of a Selective Service 
officer. 


Union Membership Clause for Life of Pact Only—The Ship- 
building Commission of WLB rules that if the board orders 
renewal of maintenance of membership provision of a union 
contract the renewal must contain a 15-day “escape” pro- 
vision if the union’s maintenance clause in the expiring 
contract was inserted for the duration of the original 
agreement. 


Illinois Mine Owners Reach Pay Agreement with Lewis— 
Agreement reached whereby all miners would be increased 
by the amount of $8.75-$10 per week for an 814-hour in- 
stead of 7-hour basic day and certain other paid features. 
Agreement must be ratified by WLB before it becomes 
effective. 

Court Forbids Boycotting—In a case pending in a Federal 
Court for eight years, an injunction is granted restraining 
Local 3 (NYC) of the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, AFL, from boycotting in New York products 
manufactured by eleven large equipment companies outside 
the city. Union indicates that case will be appealed. 


Union Precedent Established—Breaking former precedent, 
four women shipyard workers, each with a man in her im- 
mediate family in the Armed Forces, sit as union delegates 
at ninth annual convention of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America (CIO). 

Rail Wage Report Goes to President—Emergency board, cre- 
ated to consider case of 600,000 railroad operating employ- 
ees demanding wage increase, submits report to Presider:t. 
Original demand was for 30% increase. 


Women Swell Union Membership—Secretary of National 
Women’s Trade Union League states that there are now 


more than 3 million women in unions compared with 
245,000 in 1940. 


